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Few and evil are the days of all the forest likely 
to be, while Man, both barbarian and civilized, 
torments them with fires, fatal at once to seed- 
lings, and at length to the aged also. 

Dr. Gray. 








A WINTER DAY. 


Over the soft gray fringe of slender twigs, which 
tops the swamp, the red ball of the sun is slowly ris- 
ing, to begin his journey over the low arc which he 
covers during the short winter day. The air is very 
cold but still, and looking toward the sun, one can see 
myriads of tiny floating particles of frozen moisture, 
which glitter like snowflakes in the bright rays, yet 
form only the thinnest haze in the atmosphere. Each 
twig and grass blade and weed stalk and fence rail is 
whitened by crystals of frozen moisture—jewels more 
brilliant than any that ever came from the mine— 
whose sparkling changes every instant, as the sun 
touches them at a different angle. 

It is wonderfully still. There is no sound of bird 
or beast; nothing but the sharp squeaking of the crisp 
snow und © foot, or its occasional breaking as the dog 
runs back to meet us and then starts on again. But 
suddenly there comes faintly on the quiet air the mellow 
music of distant hounds, which quickly dies away. 

As the day goes on, the temperature will rise; per- 
haps the snow will begin to melt, little birds will come 
out from the sheltered places where they have been 
huddling for warmth, and will hurry across the white 
fields or alight in a close flock in some tree, perhaps 
merely to rest in the sun, perhaps to seek for food at 
the ends of the twigs or among the crevices in the 
bark of the larger branches. 

As we make a long round on foot, we may read in 
the snow the story of some of the happenings of the 
night. Up among the rocky-and brush-grown hills fol- 
lowing a stone wall that runs through a grove of cedars, 
is seen the track of a fox made last night. When he 
passed along he was no longer looking for food, 
but had started away from his hunting grounds, back 
to some safe place where he might rest during “the 
day, lying at ease in the sun, sheltered from the wind, 
and waiting until appetite should move him to start 
out on another search for food. 

Before his footsteps have been followed far, it is 
plain that this will be a busy day for him. He has 
stopped, looked around, and has then changed his 
easy trot to a long gallop, and a little further on are 
found the tracks of two hounds, which will keep him 
going for the day. It was their musical clamor that 
we heard faintly as we first started out this morning. 

Turning back, and coming down the hill, we pass on 
the other side of the swamp behind the barn, and here 
among the tall weed stems that project high above 
the snow, are many traces of the winter birds, that are 
always here but are go seldom seen in the bitter 
weather. The light snow is trampled in all directions 
by tiny tracks, and is strewn with the torn fragments 
of seed vessels of the weeds. Passing through the 
corner of the swamp, we come suddenly on the old 
dog, forgotten for the last few moments, standing 
frozen on the track of a ruffed grouse, which shows 
plainly in the snow. A moment later, far ahead, but 


plainly heard and distinctly seen through the naked . 


tree stems, the great bird rises from the ground, and 
scales off toward another piece of woods. The sea- 
son is closed and we are without a gun, yet, as our 
direction is that which he has taken, we follow him. 
Passing under the naked branches of the great oak 
and crossing the road, the woods are entered, and here 
everywhere are signs that the gray squirrels have been 


at work unearthing the nuts providently buried at a 
more clement season. Their tracks—or, perhaps, it is 
the track of only one—lead in many directions, and 
every few yards the snow has been scraped away and 
a little hole dug, from which no doubt a nut of chest- 
nut, or hickory, or beech, has been taken. Further 
along in another swamp, now hard and frozen, over 
which one may walk with comfort, are the tracks of 
Brother Rabbit, who has wandered here and there with 
devious footsteps, apparently without aim, but no doubt 
with a very clear notion in his head of what he wished 
to do. The dog is kept in and the tracks followed, un- 
til suddenly the rabbit is seen to have taken the alarm 
at something, and with six-foot jumps has made his 
way toward some distant cover, whither we shall not 
follow him. 

Toward evening, another round is taken; by the 
pond, where rosy-cheeked children are skating merrily, 
up through the hollow into black cedar gorges, where 
the light is dim and now and then a snowclad sapling 
stands like a ghost, lurking in the 
twilight. , 

Across the already darkening sky in a scattered flock 
the crows are faring homeward to some inland roost 
from their feeding grounds along the shore, silent 
so far as we can tell, for they are far away. Nearer 
at hand a sharp-shinned hawk is hunting through the 
tops of the woods, flying swiftly but aimlessly. 
he, too, must abandon his quest. 

Passing out of the wood and into the road, we come 
upon a great birch tree standing by the wall, on whose 
catkins white-throated sparrows and blue snowbirds 
and tree sparrows have been feeding, scattering their 
fragments over the snow beneath the tree. The sun 
is just dropping below the horizon, and here in the 
shadow of the woods has been long out of sight, and 
now the birds in little groups on softly fluttering wings, 
are making short journeys along the hedgerow, seek- 
ing some thick clump of bushes or the close-set foliage 
of some cedar in which to pass the night. 

Clambering to the top of a high rocky knoll, we 
look off toward the west and see the absolutely un- 
clouded sky, which the sun has just deserted, red be- 
low, and then yellow, and then green, changing to blue 
and then almost to black as the eastern horizon is 
reached. The first stars are just looking down from 
the windows of the heavens. Every feature of the 
landscape toward the west stands sharply outlined 
against the brilliant sky. We recognize each hill and 
valley and undulation, and even each individual tree 
and its relation to surrounding objects. 

The air is as cold and clear and dry and still as when 
the day began. The tramp over hill and valley, through 
field and wood, has made the blood flow joyously through 
the veins. 


sombre winter 


Soon 


WE print in another column an appeal made by the 
New York League for the cooperation of sportsmen 
throughout the State to secure the adoption of the 
amendments approved at the late meeting of the League 
in Syracuse. The method adopted to gain the atten- 
tion of the Legislature is to work through the local 
members of the League to interest the support of the 
Senators and Assemblymen from the several counties. 
It is very important that such work should be done 
now; that each member of the Legislature may be ad- 
vised of the wishes of his own constituents, and thus 
may be prepared to act intelligently when the amend- 
ments shall be brought up for consideration. It is 
reasonable that the changes proposed by the League 
should have favorable action by the Legislature. The 
League is a representative body; in spirit, and in fact 
it represents in a broad way the sentiment of the State. 
There will always be differences of opinion on the 
game laws. No one law ever devised will suit every- 
body. But when the League has given its approval of 
a law, that may justly be accepted as an expression of 
the will of the majority, and the enactment of that law 
by the Legislature may well follow. 


The famous New York cold storage game case, 
which is a suit by the People to recover something 
over a million dollars in penalities for the possession 
of game in the close season, was to have come before 


food from the game preserves. 


the Court of Appeals at the present term; but on Mon- 
day of this week a postponement was asked for because 
of the illness of counsel. ‘The constitutionality of the 
law imposing a penalty for the possession of game out 
of season is one of the points at issue; and the magni- 
tude of the interests involved is such as should insure 
carrying the case to the highest courts, where the 
question may be finally settled for all time. 


The report which Mr. E. Hofer sends us on the game 
conditions in the Yellowstone National Park makes most 
interesting reading. Elk, buffalo, deer, mountain sheep 
and antelope are present on every hand and in increasing 
numbers. Even the buffalo, which have been so long re- 
garded as a species of doubtful perpetuity, under the 
new conditions promise to survive for a long time to 
come. Thus the National Park is fulfilling that one of 
its purposes, which is ‘to furnish refuge and security for 
the American big game, which without such a harbor 
must perish. The wild creatures are not only quick to 
learn that the Park is a place of safety for them, but 
under the immunity there given them they soon come 
to lose in a measure their fear of man, and the most grati- 
fying feature of the Park game supply of to-day is the 
friendliness which holds between brute and human. The 
present conditions in the Park are due in large measure 
to the interest, ability and tact with which the preserve 
is administered by Capt. Pitcher, the acting superinten- 
dent. It is a pleasing subject to which we shall recur. 


The ancient story of St. Hubert’s miraculous vision of 
a stag wearing between its antlers a shining crucifix, 
referred to in these columns last week, has brought out 
from a highly esteemed Boston correspondent a bit of 
higher criticism which makes this point: 

One hates to say anything destructive of old traditions, but 
your paper of to-morrow has an article on St. Hubert, in which it 
says that on Good Friday, A.D. 650 that worthy man saw a white 
stag with a cross between his antlers. Supposably, Good Friday 
in A.D. 650 was about the same time of year as now: Is there a 
man living who has seen a deer with antlers in April? 

This recalls the story of the artist who had painted 
angels without the conventional wings, and when a 
critic exclaimed, “Who ever saw an angel without 
wings?” retorted, “Who ever saw one with wings?” We 
are free to say~that a person who will disbelieve the St. 
Hubert legend because of the April antlers has no poetry 
in his soul. The tale of St. Hubert’s apparition, like that 
of the fierce wolf of Gubbio, converted by St. Francis, 
demands for its acceptance a state of mind; and when 
one has that, the condition of April antlers or no antlers 
will not mar his appreciation of the legend. 


The carrying of firearms into the game country in close 
time should be prohibited. To forbid the shooting of 
game, while at the same time permitting the presence of 
game shooting implements, is an unreasonable condition. 
Whatever may be the subterfuge by which the bearer of 
arms seeks to justify his having a gun, the real reason 
is that he has provided himself with the weapon in order 
that he may shoot game. Whether in a woodccck cover 
in summer or the Maine woods in summer, this is the 
true reason for having firearms along. There are laws 
already in some States which provide that the having in 
possession firearms in the fields in close time shall be 
prima facie evidence of a violation of the law. Is there 
any sufficient reason why such a rule should not be of 
universal application? 


The Chicago game dealer who expects one of these 
days to receive consignments from private game pre- 
serves stocked with pheasants is probably very near to 
the truth of what is to come in the future of American 
game conditions. The preserve system will be commonly 
adopted. When the Forest anv Stream first proposed 
the absolute prohibition of the sale of game, objection 
was. made by some of our English correspondents that 
such a rule would shut out from the market a supply of 
The sufficient answer to 
this at the time was that there were no game preserves 
in this country which could supply game to the markets. 
That was nearly ten years ago, and the conditions have 
not yet changed, 
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An Elk Hunt in the Tumbled Lesits 


BY THE PARSON. 


Anyone looking on the map for the Tumbled Lands 
would fail to find where they are located, as the name 
died with the breaking up of the first hunter’s camp 
ever pitched there. They are in Custer County, Ne- 
braska, and the picture here drawn is as they were 
seen many years after the events described took place, 
on a cold gloomy evening, requiring a fire to bring 
anything like a pleasant memory out of the past. But 
as the blaze freshens and roars merrily up the chimney 
and its genial warmth spreads we begin to see things 
that are colored by the comfortable feeling we enjoy. 
The shadows of the grate bars turn to the shadows of 
tall cedars, and the walls of the room turn to the cut 
bank walls of a deep canyon. The fire is of red cedar 
logs piled high and keep up a merry popping and 
snapping. It is built in a little pocket made by a 
washout in one of the walls of the canyon, and is sur- 
rounded and overhung by green cedar boughs and 
trees. 

Game had become scarce in the vicinity of the main 
camp with so many coming and going. A week be- 
fore a settler had come from below after a load of 
meat and we had advised him to go far back into the 
Tumbled Lands whither most of the game had retreated. 
The Tumbled Lands were the high hills where all the 
creeks and canyons running into the middle Loup 
River headed. We called it Tumbled Lands because 
all the hills looked as if they had tumbled into their 
present position and would tumble some more on the 
slightest provocation. There was no water in the 
Tumbled Lands, and so we helped the settler cut ice 
from the river and load his wagon with the cakes that 
his temporary camp might be supplied with water. 

When he got discouraged and went home he had told 
us there was one cake of ice left. On the strength of 
this Will and I had decided on a camp trip to the 
Tumbled Lands. We had carried the cake of ice a 
mile or two further into rougher hills and deeper can- 
yons and pitched our camp in the most secluded and 
sheltered spot we could find. Our quest was elk and 
the hills were full of them, and as we sat in the warm 
glow of the fire with our backs against a log we felt 
deeply complacent within ourselves, for we had read 
and talked of hunting adventures long years before we 
had ever dreamed of anything like this. 

By daybreak we were climbing the walls, thrilled by 
the vigor of health and bright anticipations. From the 
top of the wall we looked on a tumbled and jumbled 
mass indeed. Cut bank canyons showed all about zig- 
zagging this way and that, and intersecting each other. 
Here and there the evergreen top of a cedar showed a 
few feet or a few inches above the tops of the walls. 
Here and there cedars clung up and down the face of 
the walls wherever they could gain a foothold. Some 
of these trees grew to be two or three feet in diame- 
ter before the wash of time loosened them and sent 
them down. Along these walls where no grass grew 
they were safe from destruction by prairie fire. Most 
of the canyons had abrupt endings, or beginnings 
rather, dropping away fifty to a hundred feet from the 
first break in the rod above. Around these abrupt be- 
ginnings usually grew a cluster of cedars clinging to 
any inequality in the walls, while at the bottow would 
be a great mass of dead and fallen timber that had 
been dislodged from the walls from time to time. The 
bottoms of the canyons were usually wide and smooth, 
and here and there plum thickets would start and get 
quite a growth before deadened by the fire. Solitary 
elms, too, were a feature, having escaped until they 
gained such strength as to defy the heat made by the 
burning of thin and scattered bunch grass. Some of 
these elms were giants in girth and spread of branch. 
Over such a country we were to hunt for the next two 
days, that being the time we calculated our ice and pro- 
visions would last. We were at high tension when we 
started out, for everywhere were signs of elk and deer. 
When we reached the top of the main divide we sep- 
arated, Will following it in one direction and I going 
in the opposite. From the top of this main divide we 
could look down on to a lower country on either hand 
and get a far better idea of the tumbled condition of 
things. Rows of canyons and gullies headed on either 
side of it, and we could look down into all sorts of 
pockets and chasms. Slowly I worked on, carefully 
scanning each hillside ravine, stopping often to more 
closely examine suspicious looking objects. » 

Twice I saw moving objects in the distance which I 
knew to be elk or deer, but too far away for my pur- 
pose. Once a black-tail buck broke cover only a few 
hundred yards away and crossed the divide in front of 
me, but I did not want to take chances of pene 
possible other game on an ungertain shot. At last 
smelied elk. The wind came from the direction of a 
canyon which headed just below and I climbed down 
into it to examine. There were fresh elk signs all 
about, but I saw nothing of the elk and went back to 
the crest of the main divide. There I selected a good 
point for observation and sat down and kept a close 
watch all about for something to move. Soon my eye 
fell upon what at first seemed a cluster of dead scrub 
bushes with the bark off the smaller branches, leaving 
them white-tipped. Under closer inspection some of 
them took on the shape of elk horns. The body of an 
elk gets quite white in winter and very closely re- 
sembles dead buffalo grass in color. y attention 
once fixed. however. they all came out plain, and there 
lay six bull elk on a little knoll in open view. 

They were closely bunched and each carried a splen- 
did pair of antlers, making a very fair imitation of a 
thicket of dead scrub. I laid out my course from 
where I sat, marking each ravine or divide I should 
follow by tree or cut bank, and finally the mouth of a 
ravine up which I should go to a certain peculiarly 
marked knoll that was just opposite the elk. eso the 
top of this knol] I would be in easy range. I could 


walk up behind it and creeping to the crest be in per- 
fect position. Just below me was the head of a small 
canyon into which I must drop without being seen. I 
was in plain sight, but trusting to distance for a screen 
I worked my way down feet first and was soon con- 
cealed in the shadow of the canyon. 

In the bottom I again smelled elk and was alarmed 
lest a bunch be started and they in turn start the ob- 
jective bulls. Elk sme like sheep, and the bed ground 


-of a bunch of them smells like an old sheep yard for 


hours after they are gone. I have smelled elk several 
time in a day’s hunt without seeing a single animal, 
and that, too, in a country where 1 should be sure to 
see them at some point in their flight if any had been 
started. 

Once in the canyon the stalk was easy, as all I had 
to do was to carefully note the land marks and turn in 
at the right side draw. Climbing the knoll I had 
marked and creeping to the top, I looked over, keep- 
ing as much of a screen of grass between my face and 
the game as possible. And, indeed, there was some- 
thing to see. The six patriarchs lay in close bunch 
200 feet away. They were all old and each head held 
aloft a splendid set of horns. They did not seem 
heavy bodied animals, for the immense horns they car- 
ried made the animals seem small in the shadow be- 
neath. 

Few people realize, I think, how small an animal an 
elk is compared to the size of his head gear. When 
an elk is running, standing or lying down, with the 
head held naturally, the main beam of the horn cants 
back at an angle of about 45 degrees. Take a six-year- 
old bull with an ordinary growth of horns and drop a 
line from the point of the main beam and it will very 
nearly reach the middle of the spine. Bend the head 
back until the beams of the horn lie parallel with the 
spine and the point of the main beam will touch 
the point of the hip. Imagine a rather wiz- 
ened old bull with an abnormal growth of horns and 
you have an idea of the nearest of the six. Back this 
up with five other heads about equally well crowned; 
six points to the beam (the natural number) or 72 
points in all, and all polished and gleaming white, and 
you see what I saw as I lay there shivering with ex- 
citement. Beneath this tangle of horns lay the elk. 

First was the smaller bull with the larger horns lying 
broadside to, and partly obstructing the view to the 
others. Head, neck and withers dark with dark line 
running down the spine and partly down the sides; 
lower side and flank, dusty white. Such was the target 
I had to aim at. The rest of the bunch of same con- 
tour, but of much darker shade. The old fellow 
semed to be looking straight at me as I shoved the 
needle gun cautiously forward to take aim, yet he made 
not the slightest move. My nerves were in consider- 
able of a tremor, yet as I lay with my arms on the 
ground I could hold the gun as in a vise. Locating 
the position of the heart I drew as fine a bead as was 
possible with a gun so coarsely sighted and pulled the 
heavy trigger steadily. At the report the elk bounded 
to their feet and stood facing me. I had aimed too 
low and only broken the buli's leg at the bottom of the 
brisket. The heart lies but little above the brisket and 
the shot was not so very wild. I grabbed for a cart- 
ridge, and in trying to torce it into the gun fumbled 
it. I had ample time to load and shoot again, but be- 
fore I discovered that I was trying to force my jack 
knife into the gun the elk wheeled and were off, the one 
with the broken leg leading the band on three legs. 

There was a deep canyon lying in such shape as to 
force the elk to curve to the leit, as the game trails 
seldom cross the deeper canyons, but usually parallel 
them, sometimes on the divides and sometimes along 
the walls or in the bottom. I could see about where 
the elk would come out in rounding the head of the 
canyon and took a straight course for the place at a 
lively run. 

Elk, if not too closely pursued, will stop to look 
back from the top of every rise for the first mile or two 
after being alarmed. These short halts allowed me to 
gain, and when they rounded the head of the canyon and 
stopped to look back, I was ready, and put in another 
shot. The gray bull flinched, but still kept with the band 
on up the divide at a full canter. I now commenced 
shooting as fast as I could load, and finally a bullet 
that went over struck in the game trail ahead and 
threw up a great puff of dry dirt. This turned them, 
and again I thought I might cut them off by running 
down a side divide and waiting for them to cross a 
certain hill. I was now a trifle short of wind, though, 
after my long run, and the elk stopped on the top of 
the hill, when I was still some five or six hundred yards 
away. Desperate at the prospect of seeing that head 
fade out in the distance, I stretched on the grass for 
a last random shot. I aimed upward at what seemed 
to be the proper slant for the distance (it might have 
been twenty or it might have been forty feet) as near 
as I could hold in line over the wounded elk’s shoulder, 
and launched my guess. When a rifle begins to get foul 
the hard cakes that collect in the barrel scratches the 
bullet and makes it rough, which in turn increases the 
hiss of it into its flight. My gun was foul enough, so 
that I could hear the bullet hiss during its entire flight. 
A bullet fired from a clean rifle makes very little noise as 
it passes through space. There was a long but not over 
anxious wait; I did not expect anything from the shot, 
as the bullet hissed across the intervening space, and 
then a sudden commotion among the elk. 

The gray bull's feet flew into the air, and he seemed 
to land square on his back and then roll over on one 
side, after which he never made a move. The rest 
started down the ridge, and soon settled into a long 
sweeping trot, and as long as I could see them they 
were still going. When elk settle into a trot, it is use- 
less to follow them. As long as thet Pawnee Indian 
could keep a bunch of elk in a canter they had hopes, 
but let them get settled into a trot, and hope faded, as 
the average pony could do nothing with them. 

At first I could find only one bullet hole in the elk, 
but on taking out the heart, I found it shot square 
through the center. Falling to work to dress the game, 
I was surprised by Will before I had finished. He had 
heard the shooting, and turned that way. We dressed 


out the elk, and there being no tree handy, we piled it 
up where it fell. It was still early in the afternoon, and 
as our mission was accomplished, we decided on re- 
turning to the main camp. We took only such of the 
meat as we could conveniently carry, burning powder 
round the balance and hanging a jacket on it as a pru- 
tection against wolves. “Before we got to camp we met 
a party of cowboys with a wagon. They belonged to a 
ranch a hundred miles to the southwest of us. They were 
out hunting and looking up new ranges for cattle. It 
was a hard matter to get a wagon over that country, 
and we directed them to a rib divide they could follow 
and have a smooth trail to the main spine beyond 
which they could follow another rib down to the valley. 
of the next stream. Going up, once on a rib divide, 
one is sure of a smooth road to the main spine. Going 
down, it is different, as one is likely to follow a short 
rib into a split canyon and have to turn back. There 
was no water they could possibly reach in that direc- 
tion that night, and we gave them directions for finding 
the balance of our cake of ice. 

Well! They found and used it, camping there for the 
night, as we learned later. They also found our elk, 
which they took, meat, hide and head, not even refusing 
the jacket. This we learned after it was altogether too 
late to do any good. 

Among the few acquaintances I had in that country 
I became quite famous as a hunter, and my feat of 
shooting an elk through the heart at a quarter of a 
mile was often told. Not that I ever tried to make it 
appear other than what it was, but because man needs 
only a slender thread on which to hang the most won- 
derful tales. I suppose, though, that my reputation was 
as well founded as that of a great many more celebrated 
hunters. The desire to tell of wonderful things, and 
impossibility of disproving them, accounts for nine- 
tenths of the wonderful deeds of history. 


On the Old National Pike. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My hunting grounds, when a boy, had extended. over 
parts of Allegheny, Butler, and Armstrong counties, 
with once in a while a side trip up to Brownsville on 
the Monongahela River, whenever I could get the cap- 
tain of a coal towboat to carry me. 

On one of my trips up here I met a party of men 
and boys who were going out to the mountains of 
Summerset County to hunt turkey; and two of the 
boat captain’s boys going with them, their father 
got me taken also to keep his boys from being hurt, 
he said, though I was only a boy myself. We had put 
in two weeks here then and I was anxious to see that 
country again. I left this part of the country, though, 
in 1861, going out with the Volunteers, and from them 
I went to the Regulars, and for the next twenty-five 
years I did all my hunting in the West, with a side 
trip of fourteen months to the South Pacific. Here 
we hunted whales; I would have said fished for them, 
only I don’t want any professor to rise to a point of 
order and tell me that a whale is not a fish; I have 
been told that they are not fish many moons ago, and 
since then have found out that I haa been correctly 
informed. 

Most of my trips when a boy were made on foot: I 
could make them on a wheel now, and do at times, but 
we had no wheels then that were not on wagons, and 
I would use the wagon when I could persuade some 
farmer to let me ride with him after I had carefully 
deposited “that thar gun” in a sate place on the bot- 
tom of the wagon, or I might tell him that the gun 
was not lJoaded, then spring my ramrod to show him 
that I was not lying about it. 

I had an old farmer tell me once fhat “he would 
about as soon meet the devil as meet a boy with a 
shotgun; he was always either shooting himself or 
someone else.” 

In the summer of 1885 I was.turned out of the army, 
not exactly branded with an I. C., “inspected, con- 
demned,” as the horses and mules are, but was let go 
for the same reason that they are got rid of; we were 
both too old. Had I been able to hang on avout three 
years longer I might have been retired on half pay; 
they do that with us now if we can get the thirty years 
in, but at that time only an officer could get retired. 
They only condemned “the men.” 

After getting home I made several trips out through 
the country with a borrowed gun, as soon as it had 
got late enough in the season to use one and not get 
landed in jail for using it. I knew by this time, of 
course, that I could not shoot rabbits, quail, or pigeons, 
there were none of them here to shoot now, though 
when a boy I had shot lots of wild pigeons here, but 
now I could not shoot anything but crows or snakes 
all the year round and keep out of the game warden’s 
clutches, if he caught me. 

After making a trip up through Butler County, I next 
planned one out through Summerse: County, meaning 
to extend it across the next county, Bedford, if the 
snow did not stop me. 

I would need a gun of my own now; these men I 
had been borrowing from might want theirs them- 
selves; I had sold my guns when leaving the army; I 
had a .45-00 Marlin and a 12-gauge Parker, but the 
state of my finances now would not allow me to get 
many Parkers, not new ones, at least, so I had to look 
around for a second-hand one. There was a Hebrew 
gentleman, not a Jew—there is a distinction and a dif- 
ference between the two—who had a store in Pittsburg, 
a kind of an auction establishment. He dealt in jew- 
elry, musical instruments and guns; all second-hand 
ones. He had about one specimen of every gun made. 
Going into his place I took down a Fox gun, I had 
carried one of them for years and knew them; then, 
after I had seen that the gun was all right, both in- 
side and out, [ asked “How much?” “Let us say $5 
for it,” he told me. 

I got the $5 out before he had time to say anything 
else; then getting my shells from him I left, taking a 
train now for Connellsville, Fayette County, and from 
there took the railroad cross ties south to Union- 
town, it is only a few miles away. 
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I had not been here for nearly thirty years now, and 
everything here was strange to me. After stopping 
one night I struck out on foot next morning on my 
way to Summerset. 

The National road leads out from Uniontown and 
climbing the mountains here, starts for Cumberland, 
Maryland. This road was built by the general gov- 
ernment away back in the ’30s, and runs from Balti- 
more to Parkersburg, on the Ohio River. In its time, 
before the era of railroads, it was about the only means 
of travel by land between the East and West. 

About every fifteen miles along the whole length of 
it, there had been fine taverns built, the ruins of them 
still stood here; many ‘of them, -if let alone, may be 
still here fifty years from now, they are built of stone. 

When I first knew this road as a boy, these taverns 
were still in use; now I could not find one that was 
being occupied, and I went as far as Cumberland. 

There are a number of small towns on this road 
now, some of them had been hamlets then; others had 
not been here at all; the soft coal mines had built these 
towns; this is the country out of which the Connells- 
ville coke comes. 

There was one thing along here that I had need to 
keep away from, “moonshine” stills. This is the moon- 
shine country where old Bill Pritts and his friends 
made their whiskey and shot the U. S. marshals be- 
tween times; and a stranger wandering around here 
with a gun might get hurt. The “revenues” come in 
here every once in so often, and these fellows had a 


habit of shooting first, then asking what a man’s busi- , 


ness might be, afterward. He might be a revenue col- 
lector. I kept close to the “Pike,” the national road, 
the first day; and at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
a young man driving a horse and buggy, a farmer’s 
son, passed me, then stopped and asked me to ride, and 
I climbed in; I was wearing a pin, the corps mark 
of our division of Volunteers; it is known all over the 
State—the blue Maltese cross. This young man no- 
ticed it, and telling me that his father wore it, asked 
me to go home with him, and I did so. 

He lived off the main road, about thirty miles from 
Uniontown, and we got there just before dark. 

The old gentleman made me welcome, then brought 
out his whiskey right away. When you are offered 
whiskey in this part of the country don’t begin to look 
at the bottle, you might be looking for revenue stamps, 
you might find them on the barrel that this whiskey 
came out of, the chances are that you would not, 
though, and if you happen to be a stranger, don’t ask 
if this is moonshine. Drink it and let it go at that. 

With this old gentleman I would not be in any 
danger if I did ask, but I was not hunting up any 
revenue. There are men in Pittsburg who get paid for 
doing that; if they get shot, then it is their funeral, 
or will.be when they are buried. 

Geyer was this old farmer’s name. He had a fine 
farm of about 180 acres, about all of the farming land 
here; the rest seemed to be mostly mountains. His 
place ran back between two of these mountains for 
over a mile, a creek that headed in there somewhere 
passed his dooryard. I had left home on Monday, and 
this was Tuesday; day after to-morrow would be 
Thanksgiving. I had forgotten all about it; but at the 
supper table to-night the old lady wanted to know 
what she would get for Thanksgiving? Her son had 
brought in a load of groceries that he had been sent 
clear to Uniontown for, these were for Thanksgiving; 
but she needed a turkey. 

“Then kill one,” the old man told her. 

No; she would not; she had none now that were fit 
to kill. She was not going to kill her hens; she would 
need them next spring. 

The old gentleman explained to me that he had sent 
all his young turkeys to Pittsburg. 

“Then cook chickens,’ he told her. “I would as 
soon have them.” Then to me, “Yuu must stay here 
until after Thanksgiving.” I said I would. 

“How would a few wild turkeys do?” I asked the 
old lady. 

One would do if she had it. 

“There should be some in here, I think, are there 
not?” 

“There used to be plenty, but they have all been 
killed off,” the old gentleman told me. “They and the 
deer are scarce now, the dogs have run off the deer.” 

“I think both are coming back, though,” young 
Charley Geyer says, “Gibson’s boys told me—they live 
down in that small house you passed just below there 
—they told me that they had seen quite a flock of tur- 
keys up on the mountains several times this summer.” 

“Did they ever have a roost near here?” I asked. 

“Yes; their old roost was up on the creek near the 
head of it; I*have got them there, but not for several 

ears now.” 

“Well, if I were not so tired I would go up and see, 
but I’ll hunt them to-morrow, it won’t be worth while 
to hunt them there then, though.” 

“No,” he told me, “I’ll show you where to go. I 
wish I could go, too, but we have too much work here 
now, and I have lost two dogs on that trip to Union- 
town, besides.” ; 

Next morning, after a good breakfast of hot bis- 
cuits, buckwheat cakes and sausage cakes (not saus- 
ages, but the meat made into cakes, then friend; I have 
never seen them anywhere else but at these farm- 
houses) I got ready to hunt turkeys. ! 

Charley Geyer told me to take a trail that began just 
across the creek from the house, then to follow it a 
mile or more; it ran along the base of the mountain; 
then if I saw no signs of turkey, to climb the moun- 
tain on this side and skirt it half way around, but not 
to go too far around, I might get lost. Men have 
been lost up there. 

“Well, I won’t be lost, not this week. I am not a 
city man; I have had to find my way out of far worse 
places than you have here. The Rocky Mountains are 
a good place to get lost in. I have been in them.” 

Getting across the creek, I followed the path, a dim 
trail, a mile or more, not seeing any signs of turkeys 
yet. There was tall timber here, most of it hard wood, 
with very little underbrush, 

At last I stopped under a big chestnut tree and be- 
gan to scrape the leaves aside to see if the squirrels 


had left any nuts. They had, and while I was hunting 
them up I happened to look ahead of me on the trail 
and saw a doe coming down it as though the dogs were 
after her. 

She saw me now. and stopped, then looked back the 
way she had come, as if in doubt as to whether to come 
on, or go back or go somewhere else. 

I stepped back from the trail, then said, “Come on, 
now, I won’t hurt you.” She trotted right up in front 
of me, then stopping again, stood here staring at me; 
she was not more than a year old and probably had 
never seen a man this close to her before. 

“Go on out of this,” I told her; “I don’t want you, 
but some one else may; get out, now,” and making a 
jump at her, she started off, and in half a minute was 
out of sight. 

“It won't take her many minutes to get to that creek 
now, and when she does those dogs, if any are after 
her, may as well go home,” I thought. 

She had been gone about five minutes when the 
dogs came in sight. There were two of them, and they 
were in no hurry; they were not the kind of dogs that 
do anything in a hurry. 

I ran to where I had left my gun, and picking it up, 
said, “I’ll stop you fellows, anyhow”; then I stood in 
the trail with the gun held across it, and the dogs 
coming up now, stopped and stood looking at me. 
One of these dogs, the smaller one, was part pointer, 
but not enough of a pointer to be registered, but the 
sooner part of this one would spoil him for anything 
in the shape of a bird; he might do to point a beef 
steak. The other dog, a big black one, seemed to be 
. pure sooner, I don’t think there was any cross about 

im. 

-“Go and lie down, there,” I told them. The little 
one lay down without asking any questions; but the 


-black one wanted to go on, but seemed to be in fear 


of the gun. 

I have never yet met a dog that would offer to hurt 
me after I had spoken to him; so grabbing this one 
by the neck I dragged him over to where the other 
dog lay, and shoving him down here I asked, “How 
many times need I tell you to do a thing. Lie there, 
now, will you?” He lay down and began to whine, and 
I sat at his head to keep him here. In about five min- 
utes the men came in sight; there were two of them, 
both carrying shotguns. One of them was a man of 
about my age, a farmer, I thought; the other was 
hardly more than a boy yet, about 20, probably; he 
looked like a city boy; he was, too, out of my own city, 
as I afterward found out. : 

They came up to where I and the dogs lay here, and 
the boy looked at us, then began to grin. I thought 
he knew that I had put up a job on them. 

“Your dogs, sir, missed the deer by about a mile, 
and were ready to quit when they got here. I called 
them off.” d 

“How far ahead was the deer?” the young man 
asked. 

“Oh, a mile or two. 
ahead of your dogs.” 

“It was a buck, was it not?” 

“No, a yearling doe.” 

“I sent those dogs after a buck, sir.” 

“You may have sent them after a bear, but if you 
did it was a doe by the time it got here. I have been 
hunting deer since long before you were born, sir, and 
I probably know a doe now when I see her. That one 
was a doe.” 

“Why did you not shoot her? 
would not claim her.” 

“Nor would I, if I had shot her. You would be justi- 
fied in claiming half; but I am not shooting deer with 
a shotgun nor a doe with any gun.” 

“We all hunt them with shotguns here,” the old gen- 
tleman says. 

“Yes, sir, many do. I have heard of them being 
hunted with an ax. Then they were run into a snow 
bank and clubbed to death. It all depends on how you 
look at it whether we use-a shotgun or not.” 

“Well, we can’t use a rifle here.” 

“T can. I don’t see anything here to prevent me or 
you from using a rifle.” 

“You could not use it where we started that deer. 
There is too much brush there.” 

“Then I would let them get into the open and give 
them a chance. They hardly have half a chance now 
with our rifles if we know how to use them. We are 
not now hunting them with old muzzleloaders. You and 
I have done it, I have no doubt.” 

“Yes, sir, I am older than the first breechloader.” 

“We both are. Well, the deer have no better defense 
now that they had then. Let us not use a gatling gun 
on them.” 

“Those dogs of yours are valuable animals, ain’t they, 
uncle?” the young man said. 

“Well, they are not worth over one hundred dollars 
each; but they did not cost me that; in fact they cost 
me nothing; I raised them.” 

“They were not built to run deer. They probably can 
run a tramp off all right, sir. Don’t convict these dogs 
before hearing their defense. I appear for the dogs. We 
won't ask any delay, we are ready for trial now.” 

The young fellow looked at me, and asks, “Are you a 
lawyer, sir?” 

“No, sir, but I had been thinking all along that you 
were one.” 

“I am trying to be one,” he said; “I am a law student.” 

“Well,” the old gentleman said, getting up, “We may as 
well go home, which way are you going, sir?” 

“I came up here from Mr. Geyer’s after turkeys, but I 
don’t see any signs of them.” 

“They are here then. I saw them only a month ago; 
but I have better ones at home that don’t need hunting.” 

“Suppose you go on in there, uncle, and let this gen- 
tleman and me hunt them up. If we find them it will 
save the ones you have at home.” 

“Go ahead then,” his uncle told him. 
climb that mountain to-day. 
though, if you find any.” 

The dogs still lay here. 

“Don’t leave the dogs here, uncle, I don’t want them to 
get lost if they are not so valuable.” 

“Oh, never mind the dogs. They won’t get lost. See 


She passed here ten minutes 


We are not hogs. I 


1 “I don’t want to 
Bring a turkey home, 


that you don’t; it would not be the first time you did, 
‘ou know. I had to hunt that mountain a whole day for 
im a few years ago,” he said to me. 

_The young man and I started out, and I asked 
him whose office he was reading law in. We started 
another argument and proceeded to retry the*case of the 
City of Allegheny versus The Pittsburg and Western 
Railroad. 

This case had been tried, appealed, reversed and re- 
manded, then tried again in our State courts. We gave 
it another hearing to-day and came near forgetting all 
about the turkeys. 

It was a suit to determine the railroad company’s 
title to Smoky Island, which was not an island at all, 
but a strip of river bottom land in Allegheny City. 

_ I had been born within gunshot of it and we used the 

island as a play ground, hunting Indians among the 

trees there with bows and arrows—the negro boys did for 

Indians in this case; and hunting “greenies,” green frogs, 

with clubs. 

I appeared for Allegheny City now and not the dogs, 
while the young lawyer defended the railroad, and we 
told each other all about the rights of eminent domain, 
riparian rights, and rights of possession, and were still 
busy trying the case and had got up to near the top of the 
mountain and well around to the right side of it, when 
happening to look ahead of me I remembered what had 
brought us here.’ The turkeys were here, plenty of them. 
Just ahead of us and a little below us was an open place 
nearly clear of trees and in the middle of it about fifteen 
turkeys were scattered around feeding. 

There was a fringe of bushes and blackberry vines 
between the turkeys and us here, and we dropped down 
out of sight. 

The young lawyer proposed that he should go down 
and around this place out of sight of the turkeys, then 
get above them and send them down’'to me; I, in the 
meantime, to get in through the bushes, then do the rest. 
The turkeys were too far off now for us to reach them 
from these bushes and we could not get in closer on 
them here. ’ 

He started, while I crawled in through the bushes, 
then lay here. I could see him as he went dodging be- 
hind the trees on his way up and at last the turkeys saw 
him and came right toward me. 

I let them come to within thirty yards; had I my old 
Fox gun sixty yards would have been close enough, but 
I did not know this gun; I had never fired it. 

They were in among some dead weeds now, and I 
sent them the contents of both barrels, then jumped up to 
load. The turkeys ran back, then began to fly and the 
young man gave them both of his barrels and got two, 
the rest dropping down just ahead of him to run again. 
A turkey does not want to fly any longer than he has to, 
he can’t fly far anyhow. 

The young man was going to follow them, but I called 
to him to let them go, we had enough now. I did not 
know yet how many I had, the weeds hid them, but I 
must have at least two, and going over to them I found 
I had three, two small ones and a big one. He brought 
his two down now and I told him to take as many as 
he wanted, I would take the rest. 

He would like the big one, he said. 

“You have it; take it and one more at least. 
want two.” 

I would have to take all four or else leave them. He 
had four miles to go; he would have to return the way 
we came, while I could get to Geyer’s in about two miles 
and a half. 

“Well, these four will make a load for a pack mule; 
a I am not shooting turkeys to feed ’coons. I’ll take 
them.” 

I tied them together in pairs, got the heaviest pair 
across my gun, then got the gun on my shoulder and 
taking the other pair in my hand we started, the young 
man leaving me now after telling me where I could find 
him in the city. 

I kept on straight down the mountain, he having told 
me that at the foot of it here I would find an. old stone 
quarry and lime kiln, and qa road ran from it past Geyer’s 
but I might have some trouble in finding the road, it had 
not been used for years now. 

“It will be used to-day though,” I said. “I have fol- 
lowed too many Indian trails not to be able to find a 
wagon road.” 

The turkeys really weighed about sixty pounds in all, 
but they felt as if they weighed half a ton, and I had to 
stop and rest every quarter of a mile, but got to the 
quarry at two o'clock, and from here the roadhouse 
was plain enough, and a mile and a half over it took me 
to Geyer’s. 

I left my turkeys outside, then went in the kitchen. 

Mr. Geyer wanted to know if I had found anything. 

“Only a few turkeys, sir. I met a doe but did not 
want to shoot her; I let her go.” 

“I guess she came here. A doe came in here from 
across the creek and ran in among my cows in the pas- 
ture; Charley’s dog went after her but Charley called 
him off, then she left.” ; 

“That was right, she had all the dogs she wanted be- 
fore I met her, I called them off.” 

The old lady examined the turkeys and then said that 
two of them would be all she could use; she would send 
the others to a widow below here who had a house fuil 
of boys to eat them. Then she called in her son, who 
was at work in the barn, and sent the turkeys off with 
him. Next she spread me a good dinner on her kitchen 
table; it was long after dinner now, but she had been 
keeping mine for me, she said. 

Mrs. Geyer’s daughter and her husband came in here late 
this evening from Meyersdale to spend Thanksgiving with 
the old folks. They had driven across here in a buggy. 
It snowed to-night, the first of this season, but it was 
only a “rabbit snow;” the next one, and it looked as if 
it were coming soon too, would be more than a rabbit 
snow, so I would not hunt on foot clear to Bedford 
Springs this time. 

The two young men here, Charley Geyer and his 
brother-in-law, wanted to hunt rabbits to-day. So did 
I, but they had only one gun between them, and I gave 
them mine. They were out until nearly dinner time but 
got a big bunch of rabbits. 

The snow was still on the ground the next morning, 
and it looked as if more were coming. The young son- 
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in-law of Geyer’s was going back home this morning, but 
he left his rifle here at her father’s and asked me to go 
with him, and I went. I could cut across the country 
from Meyersdale to Cumberland, then go home by ‘rail- 
road. 

I stayed two nights and a day in Meyersdale, then the 
second morning started for Cumberland on foot. I might 
have gone by railroad but I wanted to see the country. 

I only got about half way to Cumberland the first day. 
I was in no hurry. I stayed that night with a German 
farmer. who had Kansas on the brain; he wanted to sell 
out here and go there. I told him all I knew about Kan- 
sas, and when ready to leave next morning he refused to 
take any money from me—none of these farmers out 
there would—and gave me a pint bottle of “Schnaps,” 
that is what he called it; it was moonshine though, “to 
keep the cold out.” It kept it out and I had half of it 
left when I got to Cumberland. 

I was walking down a street in Cumberland looking 
for a second-class hotel where I would not feel like a 
fish out of water in a canvas shooting coat, when a man 
across the street called out, Column, halt! Then calling 
me by name, said, “Come over here and report, sir.” 
Going over, I looked at him, then holding out my hand, 
said, “I am glad to see you, captain, or is it only Jim, 
now ?” 

“Only Jim,” he told me; “I dropped the captain as 
soon as.1 had got home. I found more captains there 
than would patch a mile. The half of them could not 
tell you the difference between a platoon and a column of 
fours. ‘They have never been nearer the front than 
Harrisburg.” 

This man had been one of us boys who had hunted 
Indians in Smoky Island back in 1845. I had lost him 
after this and next found him in the regular cavalry 
during the “late unpleasantness.” There he got a cap- 
tain’s commission in the United States Colored Volun- 
teers. ‘These commissions were going a-begging then; 
non-com. in the cavalry could get one if he wanted it. 
Some of us did not want it; we ranked a major of 
colored infantry now, or thought we did. 

I would have taken one in colored cavalry; but we had 
no colored cavalry then. When we did get our two 
colored cavalry regiments later on, I asked for a second 
lieutenant’s commission and was told I would get it; 
but it probably got lost in the mail; I never got it. 

When Jim’s regiment was mustered out at the close of 
the war, he was a major. Then he was given a company 
in a new white regiment. In a year or two they began 
to reduce the army again, it was too large, though we 
have had as large a one since; but we were dangerous 
then, we might march on Washington some day, and 
“elect” a president of our own if the one we had did not 
suit us; so the army was reduced to 25,000 again and 
Jim was out of a job again; he was offered a company 
in the new colored infantry that was then formed, the 
24th and 25th, but he would not take it, so he was given 
a year’s extra pay and let go. I had not seen him since. 

He was a baggage master on a B. & O. train between 
here and Pittsburg now. I took supper with him, then 
got into his baggage car and in the morning was at home 
again. I had done considerable traveling in the last ten 
days and had only paid one fare, the one to Connellsville. 

CaBiA BLANCO. 

Eris, Pa. 


An Embarrassment of Literary 
Riches. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your Christmas number is simply a poem in prose, 
except Alma’s contribution, which is certainly a poem 
indeed. I can unreservedly praise the Christmas num- 
ber from cover to cover because I am not in it myself. 
I am afraid had the editor forgotten himself and in- 
serted anything of mine it would have appeared much 
as a man does who attends a banquet at the Metropoli- 
tan Club in a business suit—out of place. Let us run 
through the number. 

As to the editorials. I think I once saw at the head of 
my writing copybook in school in fine Spencerian 
script, “What is perfect cannot be improved.” So, Mr. 
Editor, will you let your work go at that, and allow me 
to pass along on my way? 

If there ever should be erected a Temple of Fame for 
wild life photographs, then high up in a niche I want to 
see the bust of Jordan alongside that of Wallihan’s. 
He certainly has put the atmosphere into the pages of 
FOREST AND STREAM, so true and realistic that no flight 
of the imagination is necessary to hear the put, put, of 
the wary turkeys. I never stalked a turkey, but I'll 
wager that the man who has, will exclaim, upon looking 
at Jordan’s photographs, ‘How the devil did he do it?” 
When Mr. Jordan ever prints a full-size copy, 8 by 10, 
or whatever it may be, of “The Evening Mea!” and 
wants to dispose of it, there is a customer waiting for it 
right here. See the glint in the eyes of those foxy old 
birds! Why does he regret that his color values and 
actual tones are lost? I say not. They are all there, 
gun barrel, metallic lustre and all. The gloaming of 
those piney woods in the “Unsuspicious” picture is 
something superb. 

And I, too, with Von W., have ere this, 
many times lighted my pipe and dreamt of the 
shadowy brook that went rippling toward the sea, and 
have I heard the ‘“‘woodcock’s whistle” from the spring- 
side covert; and heard the “grouse burst forth with 
thundering wings.” And when the rod and gun are 
safely stowed away, certainly there are pleasures of 
memory as you sit by the glowing grate fire, watch the 
frost-encased storm-windows, and hear the wind whistle 
around the corner of the house with a twang that means 
nothing more or less than twenty to thirty below. And 
you wonder what the partridge and quail are doing such 
a night as this. Surely the Lord must temper the wind 
to the shorn lambs. : 

“The Wolf at the Door” was wisely selected, and Tim 
Mulcahy with his Irish bulls makes me think of the 
Irishman who requested in his will that he be not put 
into the frozen ground during the winter because he 
would freeze to death. 

Mrs. Churchill is always good, and that comes from 


writing of those things whereof one knows. If those 
who wield the pen would but follow the rule of truthful 
writing we might not have so many books “marked 
down to 39 cents after the holidays” staring us in the 
face on the bargain book counters. An observant eye 
and a fluent pen make a great and most pleasing com- 
bination, and one appreciates that when reading of 
Samoa and vicinity in the Forest AND STREAM. 

. Mr. Robinson impresses one as having spent day 
after day behind the yelping huskies, skurrying over the 
unbroken snow-clad prairies. Simply another case of a 
man knowing his subject first and writing afterward, 
instead of doing the other very common thing. 

If Coahoma does not, like the pitcher that goes for 
the last time to the well in a-sound state, come to grief 
with those rattlers, I will be surprised. I may be 
prejudiced against rattlers, because I at one time came 
near cutting off the rattles of a live snake in the open 
(I was like the boy with the “unloaded” gun—I thought 
he was dead), and at another, in crossing over a snake 
fence all but stepped into the coils of a six-foot Crotalus 
horridus. So if I am nervous about Coahoma when I 
read of his stroking the necks of his rattlers—comatose 
or otherwise—I have cause. 

And here’s Alma! What can a man do but just shut 
his eyes and walk the stubble with him. There is really 
nothing else to do. You are simply carried right along. 
In our country, where storm sash and weather strips 
and storm doors go on with the first blasts of Novem- 
ber, and do not come off until the yellow dandelion 
blossoms thrust their blooms from among the brown 
grass of last year, it means an airtight house—and 
under such existing conditions I plead that furnaces 
taking in the cold, sharp, clear, microbe-free air, warm- 
ing it up and distributing it through the house, flooding 
the whole house with warmed oxygen, as it were, is the 
proper thing for a dwelling, as compared with hot water 
or steam radiators. But a furnace means care and 
attention; but then that is true of other good things 
beside furnaces. On cold mornings when the notes of 
the distant locomotive bells hum on the cold, still air 
like so many tuning forks, you turn out and “see to the 
furnace.” 

Once up, say at 6:30, you remain up. And when the 
tribe comes down to breakfast the 7o-degree mark is 
already reached on the mercury tube. 

But there’s an interregnum, an hiatus, as it were, be- 
tween 6:30 and breakfast, and as a matter of fact I am 
at this moment filling up that hiatus with pen and paper. 
I once remember reading of a professor who wrote a 
book, putting in ten to fifteen minutes at it every morn- 
ing at the breakfast table while awaiting the comple- 
tion of his wife’s toilet and her presence at the family 
board. And so do I propose to do; in fact, am now 
doing. It will be a book that will have some reference 
to quail and their wild life. It will be dedicated to my 
little boy, and illustrated by the son of the father who 
is leading his class of 600 in the art school in New 
York. 

And all this brings me back to Alma. If that book 
be ever finished and duly illustrated, its opening page 
shall be duly inscribed with that part of Alma’s poem 
that begins “Since wild life ends in tragedy,” and that 
ends with the life of the quail “By sudden burst of 
fiery hail.” 

I do not know that Alma need feel proud over such 
a proposition, but then there are times when the spirit 
must be considered in conjunction with the act, and this 
is one of them. 

And I go along from article to article and page to 
page, finding nothing but readable stuff of the first 
order. 

I think the sentiment shown in that old French 
widow preserving her husband’s fowling piece and 
seeing that for forty-seven years it was, spring and 
fall, taken from its case and cleaned, as he no doubt 
would have cleaned it had he lived, was simply ex- 
quisite. She loved, for his sake, after death the things 
he loved during his life, and his fine, hand-made flint- 
lock, silver-mounted, shotgun was, next to his good 
wife, the one thing very likely he most prized in this 
life. Am I right, good readers? 

And Capt. Bobo is no more!—gone to the -happy 
hunting grounds. I met him once in Mr. Hough’s office 
in Chicago. At first sight he struck you as no differ- 
ent from the other ten thousand lean and lank South- 
erners this minute whittling shingles and squirting 
tobacco juice from the front porch of ten thousand gen- 
eral stores. His clothes did not “make him”; they were 
good, yet weather stained. The brown slouch hat he 
twirled on his knee had no doubt “done him good ser- 
vice for years,” and if I mistake not, he wore an outing 
flannel shirt. The quotation from Shakespeare that 
“The apparel oft proclaims the man,” I remember once 
seeing in a tailor shop, which might be balanced by the 
saying that “Fine feathers make fine birds”; but all this 
was set at naught in Bobo’s case, for when you looked 
into his face you saw the man and forgot all about the 
clothes. He impressed me as a man of iron will and 
determination, one of those kind of men who, when 
following a wounded deer, will carry out the pro- 
gramme until one of them dies in his tracks. His clear 
eye and sinewy hand, both as steady as the earth itself, 
boded no good to the deer or bear upon which he drew 
a bead. He, I thought, would make a good and firm 
friend, but-a bad enemy. It is easy for me to imagine 
the wave of his hand to those who tendered him a half 
dollar for the meal taken at his board. He has gone to 
join Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Davy Crockett and the 
scores of other mighty hunters who have crossed the 
silent river. Peace to his ashes! 

And now we come to the “Old Angler.” Truly may 
the shadow of his pen never grow less, and may his ink- 
well, like the brooks he has fished, be supplied by an 
everlasting supply of limpid and free-running fluid. 

Some day the Forest AND STREAM may, and no doubt 
will, publish a book made up of the writings of the 
“Old Angler” like unto Mather’s “Men I Have Fished 
With.” I want right here to subscribe my name for the 


first copy of this book that comes from the press. 
That’s my way of expressing myself as to the writings 
of that gentleman—Mr. Venning, I think his name is. 





I think his remarks about the Salmo fontinalis and Sal- 
velinus would rank in smoothness and polish with the 
very best that ever came from the pen of Addison, and 
they say he was a master of the art of expression. As 
free as the winds and as smooth as the flowing spring 
do the words come from “Old Angler’s” pen. But 
will his friends, the alphabetically burdened scientists, 
fond of differentiation, heed, and turn their microscopes 
to other purposes and leave the Salmo fontinalis alone? 
I doubt it. But, like the Raven in Ingoldsby, roundly 
cursed by the Bishop who 


“Cursed him with bell 
And cursed him with book;” 
+ * a. + * . * 


Nobody heard such a terrible curse. 


“But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 


So when the scientists have solved the Salmo-Salve- 
linus problem to their hearts’ content, then will the 
Salmo fontinalis still be hatched, and still will he fight 
for his life and haunt the pools and swim the riffles 
and for and after all that may be said, writ and done, 
be not “one penny the worse.” 

How easy to imagine old Father Izaak resting on the 
banks of a heavenly trout stream under the shade of a 
spreading hemlock over in the Great Divide, where, if 
things are. well regulated, they have such things as 
trout streams and other things, and laughing at the 
alphabeticals! 

May you live for many a year to come, “Old 
Angler,” and may your pen continue to delight and 
enthral the readers of the Forest AND STREAM is the 
wish of CHARLES "CRISTADORO. 


Dain on Old Baldy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Noticing by the enclosed clipping that Mr. Terrell, of 
the Austin Land Office, has invited President Roosevelt 
to a bear hunt in the Davis mountains of Texas, I am re- 
minded of my own experience with bears in these same 
Davis mountains in October and November of 1884. The 
clipping sets forth conditions as they existed at that day 
—probably they have changed but little since. It might 
be a good place not only for President Roosevelt, but 
also for some more lowly and humble nimrod of the 
Forest AND STREAM family who has an appetite that can 
be assuaged only by bear steaks cooked over a campfire 
amid mountain scenery. At the time of which I write I 
had not acquired the excellent habit of keeping a note 
book, so must now give my experience from unaided 
memory—we all know what a treacherous ally that can 
be. My story, consisting as it does of rather trifling and 
unimportant details, will not trench upon the credulity 
of my readers, however. 

During the autumn above cited I was engaged on a 
military expedition in making a map of western Texas. 
Major W. E. Livermore, of the Engineer Corps, was in 
charge of the expedition, assisted by three lieutenants, of 
whom I was one, and some twenty or thirty enlisted men 
and civil employes of one kind and another, such as 
teamsters, packers, blacksmiths and expert topographers, 
and six Seminole negro-Indian scouts. The latter were 
the descendants of the negro slaves of the Seminole In- 
dians. These negro slaves had lived with the Seminoles 
so long that they had in a great measure acquired their 
arts and were expert scouts, hunters and trailers; by 
some redistribution of Indian affairs they had years ago 
been separated from their former masters and located at 
Fort Clark, Texas, as enlisted scouts of the U. S. Army, 
and as such had, before my time, rendered service more 
cr less valuable under McKenzie, Bullis and similar path- 
finders in expelling the Comanches and other marauding 
tribes from western Texas. Though there were no 
longer any Indian troubles in this part of the West, these 
simple negroes were regarded as a kind of ward of the 
Government, and still continued in service—useful on an 
expedition like Livermore’s, but otherwise of little value. 
Our system of operations consisted in separating into two 
or three parties, and, having established these several 
parties on the most commanding elevations, surveying the 
entire horizon with instruments, sketching the interme- 
diate detail and then occupying some new station at a 
distance of ten or fifteen miles. One can readily under- 
stand that as our observations were conducted from the 
tops of the highest mountains in a virtual wilderness, we 
could not properly be complained of as “coffee cooling”— 
to use the military parlance of the day—for a snug billet. 
We liked it, though; the scenery and mountain air was 
grand; our muscles soon accustomed themselves to an al- 
most-constant climb, and we no longer noticed it, indeed 
seme of the men laughingly used to say ‘twas easier to 
climb than to walk on a level; and as far as vigor and 
physical hardness were concerned we would have been 
fit companions for Bonneville or Lewis and Clark. 

On one of these occasions Major Livermore located me 
with a small party on the top of a peak he called “Old 
Baldy,” named, as he said, after a general officer called 
Baldy Smith. ’Twas the highest point in the Davis range 
—something like 8,000 feet, if I remember correctly. The 
extreme top of this mountain consists of a single bare 
rock, about the size of an ordinary dwelling house when 
you were fairly on it, but in the distance appearing little 
more than a dull point. We had a good climb getting 
there. Major L. had along a 22-inch Troughton and 
Simons theodolite that he employed for his most accur- 
ate work. When packed in its double case this instru- 
ment could be carried readily by four men over ordi- 
nary ground. Major L. now determined to use this one at 
the summit of Baldy, and he got it there, but only after 
an enormous effort. I had two six-mule wagons with 
me, and for quite a distance up the side there was an 
old trail where evidently logs had been dragged down 
the mountain side in times past. We concluded to take 
the instrument in the wagon up to the end of this trail, 
if possible. I put the entire twelve mules on one w: on, 
loaded it with nothing but this instrument and took it 
as far as wheels could go up the trail, and. I’m sure had 
the makers of that instrument been along they would 
have held their breath for its safety over a part of the 
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way. In quite an experience with teams, I have never 
seen a wagon climb a hill like that one elsewhere. When 
mule flesh could do no more, the men took it, and little 
by little finally placed it on the summit—about a week's 
work, as I now recall it. I have now gotten to the 
bears. This mountain seemed to be fairly alive with 
them. Until I reached its foot I had never seen bruin 
in his wild state. While the men were unloading the 
wagon preparatory to making the ascent with’ the big 
instrument, I wandered a short distance away in search 
of a spring of water, as the day was warm and all were 
thirsty. At this part of the mountain the country was 
fairly well timbered, and one could see but a short dis- 
tance ahead. I walked quietly along observing the 
ground for some evidence of a small seep spring, until 
I saw immediately before me-a large black bear. 
stopped short in my tracks and gazed in wonder and ad- 
miration at my first bear. I had come upon him par- 
tially from the rear, so he had not seen me; the soft 
carpet of moss and damp leaves had prevented his hear- 
ing me; though not above 25 yards distant, I presume 
he was not aware of my presence. After satisfying my 
curiosity and enjoying this unusual spectacle, I slipped 
quietly back to the wagons for a carbine and belt and 
hastened back to my previous position as carefully as 
possible, but my game was gone. The wagons were not 
far away, and I suppose he had heard the noise incident 
to the transfer of the load, and concluded that discretion 
was the better part of valor. My duties from then on 
kept me closely with the instrument, and I saw no more 
bears on this mountain, but the men who were at liberty 
to roam about saw them, or, at least, reported having 
seen them daily. One day Major L. himself saw five 
pass within sight of the men’s camp, about half way down 
the mountain, and scarce a day went by but some one 
told about seeing one. 

After I had gotten the instrument established on the 
top of the rocky summit and my own tent and that of 
two assistants just below this rock, I was delayed for 
quite a number of days by a long, cold rain storm, which 
made it exceedingly disagreeable.. We had but few sup- 
plies with us at the summit, having expected to rely upon 
the daily visits of a small detachment with a pack mule 
or two to keep us supplied with what we needed as well 
as informed of what went on below. When the storm 
came on these detachments stayed snugly in their camp 
and abandoned us to our fate. The principal duty had 
been to pack water up for our use; and, realizing now 
that we needed none during the storm, and that it was 
dangerous for them to attempt the ascent for fear of 
getting lost in the mist, they had stayed faithfully away. 
Texas itself may ordinarily be a hot country, but the 
tops of its mountains are very much like the tops of all 
other mountains, especially in a storm. Our tents blew 
down in spite of all we could do; we ate up all our 
food; were wet through constantly; we could scarcely 
keep a fire going, and we were generally uncomfortable. 
We ordinarily had made such short stays on the moun- 
tain tops that it had never occurred to us to provide our- 
selves for eight or ten days, and we were fairly caught 
napping. At last it cleared away, the sun shone again, 
and what seemed surprising to us, though, of course, a 
mere natural phenomenon, as we were on the most ele- 
vated point in the vicinity, it cleared away first right 
where we were on the rocky summit. The sun shone 
nice and bright there, while all around and below us was 
a sea of black clouds, and so continued to be, as I re- 
call it, for an hour or so. Gradually, however, one peak 
after another worked its way up through the clouds and 
mist till at last the whole scene burst into view below us 
—a welcome and joyous sight. Our packers shortly 
after reappeared with supplies, and we hastened to com- 
plete our work in the clear, bright air that followed. 
One of our assistants was handy with stone cutters’ tools, 
and on the highest point of the rock he cut a U. S., with 
the date of our visit in letters sufficiently deep to last 
out the current geological epoch. The eagles may occa- 
sionally cast a glance at those inscriptions, but I much 
doubt if they have been beheld by human eyes since our 
departure. 

Getting down the mountain was a much simpler and 
shorter operation than getting up. As soon as we 
reached the wagon I took off all but the two wheel mules, 
securely fastened each of the four wheels, so that none 
could turn, placed the big instrument in the wagony and 
started the team without a driver down the trail. The 
wheelers being old hands at it, settled back on their 
haunches and slid, steadying the wagon as well as they 
could. The speed obtained bore some approximation to 
that of a toboggan. The dust and sparks rolled out from 
underneath the wheels as the wagon bounded along and 
tore through rock and earth, but finally all brought up 
safely at the foot of the trail, and with light hearts we 
proceeded on our way. 

We had made but a few miles when right before us a 
big black bear crossed the road. All else was immediately 
dropped and our energies devoted to bear hunting. We 
took after bruin at once, most of us on foot; every one 
who had a weapon fired at him as rapidly as he could 
reload, and we followed helter skelter upon his course. 
He gained on us rapidly. About the time we would 
reach the top of one ascent we would see him about dis- 
appearing over the top of the next one, and he was soon 
lost to view. I had no rifle with me, but wore at my belt 
a revolver mainly for the purpose of making or answer- 
ing signals under Major L.’s code. I had continued to 

_fire at the bear with this pistol as opportunity offered 
until I had entirely emptied it—probably without great 
harm to bruin, as I don’t suppose he was nearer than 
about a hundred yards to me at any time, and he soon 
greatly increased that distance. I followed on, though, 
for some little distance to see what would be the outcome 
of the chase. The party had gotten pretty well scattered 
by this time, but I observed a big negro named Black 
jogging along quite near me, and I concluded to have a 
little amusement at his expense. Black had no weapon 
whatever, having just jumped from his team to join in the 
chase as a spectator, pure and simple. I suddenly turned 
to him and said: “Black, what should we do if we should 
come up with the bear now?” He replied, “Why, de lieu- 
tenant (referring to me) would shoot him with his six 
shooter.” I said, “I couldn’t; my pistol is empty now and 
my ammunition is in my saddle pocket down at the trail.” 
This put bear hunting in a new aspect to Black. He 


_ stopped, turned round, and, though I’ve no doubt by that 


time the. bear was at least a half mile away, he made 
about as good-speed in rallying on the wagons as he had 
in his forward pursuit of the bear. I followed slowly 
after him, enjoying his masterly retreat, and supposing 
that I had seen the last of the.bear. It seems, however, 
that the two Seminoles, as we called them, knew a little 
more about bear hunting than the rest of us, and while 
we had foolishly taken after the bear on foot, they had 
put their ponies to their best speed and had managed to 
gain a point in advance of the bear, and had there am- 
bushed him. Shortly after my return to the wagons one 
of these men came back and informed me that they had 
killed the bear and wanted me to let him take a wagon 
by a roundabout way and bring in his carcass. The 
Seminoles claimed the hide, but distributed the flesh. 
The hide was a fine one, and had five bullet holes in it, 
so I suppose some of our numerous and hasty shots must 
have taken effect. ° 

On reaching camp that night we prepared to gratify 
again our curiosity by tasting bear’s meat. I told the 
ccok to broil me a steak with great care, which he 
scrupulously attended to. It looked fine and gave out a 
savory odor, but oh how tough! He must have been 
an old sinner. The cook next tried boiling it, and inci- 
dentally produced some excellent broth, but, as I now 
recall it, he never- by any artifice succeeded in getting the 
flesh cooked so it could be eaten. Later on, in a conver- 
sation with a resident of that part of the world, I was 
told that the apparent abundance of bears in the moun- 
tains was due to the fact that at that season they are 
ali astir in search of some suitable place for hibernation, 
and that at other times but few were seen. 

Ws. F. FLYnNn. 


Jerrerson Barracks, Mo, 


The newspaper dispatch to which reference is made is 
as follows: 

Austin, Tex., Dec. 27—Honorable J. J. Terrell, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office of Texas, has for- 
warded to President Roosevelt an urgent invitation to 
visit Texas next fall and join him in a genuine bear 
hunt in the Davis Mountains in the extreme western 
part of the State. 

This personal invitation on the part of Mr. Terrell 
is to be supplemented by a visit to the President by Gov- 
ernor-elect Lanham and members of the Texas congres- 
sional delegation, all of whom will set forth in the most 
alluring language the splendid hunting that exists in the 
region where it is proposed the President and his party 
shall visit. 

It is believed that the President will accept the invita- 
tion when the matter is laid before him. The hunting 
ground is within forty miles of Toyah, Tex., the nearest 
railroad point, and a more desirable place for an enjoy- 
able outing is not to be found in the whole country. Mr. 
Terrell has just returned from a hunting trip in these 
mountains. Although he spent but a few days there, he 
killed six bears. Four of these were black bears, and 
the other two were of the “silver tip” species. He says 
that had he arrived there two weeks earlier and before 
the cold weather set in in the mountains, he could have 
killed a score or more bears. 

“It is the most wonderful bear range there is in this 
country to-day; at least, I know of no other locality that 
equals it. An old guide at Toyan told me that there are 
fully 5,000 bears in the Davis Mountains, and I am pre- 
pared to believe it,” continued Mr. Terrell. “The moun- 
tains are easily accessible and the trip is not at all fatigu- 
ing. One evening while standing at my camp I chanced 
to look across a deep gorge and there I saw seven bears, 
all in a row, climbing up a mountain trail. They were 
big black fellows, and had evidently been down in the 
valley feeding. It was a sight that would arouse the 
enthusiasm of any sportsman. They were some distance 
eff, and I did not chance a shot at them, preferring to 
follow them up next day. This I did and I had no diffi- 
culty in killing two bears. 

“The mountain sides are covered with a small bush, 
upon which a most delicious black berry grows in a pro- 
fusion of clusters. I do not know the name of these ber- 
ries, but they have a good taste, and the bears are fond 
of feeding on them. They ripen the latter part of Octo- 
ber, and from then on until the middle of November the 
bears come into the mountains by the hundreds and feed 
upon the ripe berries. The undergrowth and bushes 
where the berries grow are so tramped down by the 
bears that the feeding’ grounds had the appearance of a 
herd‘ of cattle having stampeded there. 

“Tf President Roosevelt will go to the Davis Mountains 
next fall I will guarantee that he will see and have an 
opportunity of killing more bears than there are to be 
found in the whole State of Mississipi. There is not 
a residence within forty miles of the hunting ground, 
and no guard will have to be posted around his camp 
to keep a curious crowd from intruding. In addition to 
the bears, there are plenty of deer and antelope, and, 
all in all, it is a veritable sportsman’s paradise.” 


Shasta Mountain ’Coons. 


ORDINARILY a coon hunt implies a great deal of ex- 
ertion and aggravation. Boys sometimes find it fun, or 
think they do, which same indulgence of the imagination 
has a great deal to do, I believe, with field sports gen- 
erally. That there is “nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so” is a piece of philosophy not to be 
hastily endorsed, but it is an axiom embodying truth 
enough to encourage much speculation. 

There are people who will preach you long sermons 
upon the cruelty of shooting, the disgrace of gambling, 
the depravity of intemperance, the viciousness of a thou- 
sand and one things to which, to the credit of human con- 
sistency it may be said they are not themselves addicted, 
always. Many heavy editorials have been launched in 
newspapers that reach hundreds of thousands of readers, 
about the iniquity of things that they are constantly 
receiving pay for promoting. The great difficulty with 
human philosophy seems. to be that most virtuous things 
are purely theoretical. There is not enough pleasure 
or money in being virtuous to make it a fascinating oc- 
cupation; but it is a great theme for discussion. 

Another difficulty that obstructs the progress of hu- 


manity is in the inconstancy of our instincts and natural 
inclinations. “As boys we may go fishing Sundays, steal 
watermelons, fight, or play marbles for keeps, while later 
in life we may desire to preach the gospel. Then, too, 
the gospel we preach to begin with will be undergoing 
continual and constant change (perhaps improvement) 
until we are too old to learn. There are supposed to be 
certain fundamental principles in all religion, but they 
seem susceptible to revision, differing interpretation, and 
interpolation. Perhaps there is nothing absolute but 
fruth and the North Star, the one sometimes seeming as 
inaccessible as the other. 

Probably it is easier to discern truth in a natural wil- 
derness than in artificial regions. It may be just to as- 
sume that hunters and fishers like out-of-the-way nooks 
for this reason—and others. But other things besides 
truth abound in and sometimes come out of the woods. 
I could, without much pain, compile some tales truthful 
in the main, but which nevertheless might be read some- 
what cautiously. 

I believe raccoons abound throughout North America. 
Webster says they are a carnivorous mammal about the 
size of a common dog. That there are two species in the 
United States, Procyon lotor, found east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and P. hermandeszi, or black-footed rac- 
coon, of Texas and California. Webster’s definition is 
not brought entirely up to date. Firstly, because the 
mammal is not generally known as raccoon; secondly, 
because “the size of a common dog” is indefinite ; thirdly, 
because a river is not likely to divide the species, and 
finally because he does not mention the third species, 
which is not a mammal rodent, but a biped and allied 
to the human race, obtaining upon both sides of the 
Mississippi. 

It occurs to me at this juncture that the coon has not 
received the recognition he deserves, particularly from 
sportsmen. In view of the wide scope of opinion as to 
what constitutes a true. sportsman, I believe the coon 
should be brought into the discussion as an element or 
factor, for reasons following, to wit: Sportsmen are 
born, like poets; not made, like pajamas. A sportsman 
in youth.should have the natural symptoms of his kind. 
lhe American youth who has not been addicted to coon 
hunting, or who has not had the ungovernable desire, 
only being prevented by insurmountable impediment, will 
rarely, develop sufficiently to rank as thoroughbred. The 
boys in this great country who have hunted coons, or 
wanted to very much, lack the real afflatus that inspired 
Esau and Nimrod and Izaak. Boys that have no notion 
of coons or coon-hunting will likely hold bags patiently 
for midnight snipe, but that virtue is not necessarily an 
attribute to sportsmanship. Those boys who go through 
seven miles of woods and brambles of a cold night fol- 
lowing coon dogs are, without mistake, the real thing. 
lhe baying of a coon dog on a dark, cold night will oust 
a sportsboy from his. bed with more precision than any- 
thing known, if it is in him. ; 

Whether the American Indians gave much time to 
ccon-hunting or not is not a matter of history. It js 
well to assume that if they had coon dogs they did. 
About 20 years ago I went after a coon with a California 
Indian. I furnished most of the ambition and had most 
of the fun, but Dick did the best he could to keep up. 

3ut he finally fell down. We were at a ranch and way- 
side hotel, in a good region for coons. There were four 
dogs of assorted sizes and styles at the place, and about 
ten o’clock one dark, cold and drizzly night the dogs 
flushed something down the creek and after running a 
short distance treed. No one about the place was likely 
te be interested but Dick, a rather corpulent Indian, about 
25 years of age. I found him preparing for bed, but 
without much persuasion he agreed to go with me and 
see what the dogs had. We got the big muzzle-loading 
shotgun, put in about “four-finger” loads in each barrel 
and, with a big tin barn lantern, set out. 

A mile from the house we found the dogs making a 
great fuss under a dense live-oak, thick hung with wild 
grape vines and plenty of briars. The tree was a large 
one, and the foliage and vines so thick upon it we could 
see nothing. We couldn’t shine the eyes of anything. 
Whether I suggested it, or whether Dick volunteered to 
climb the tree, I have forgotten, but up the tree went he. 
He was a big fat Indian and it was slow work for him 
in the tangle of vines, taking the lantern with him. I 
stayed below with the gun, inspiring him with praise 
and encouragement. After much grunting and breaking 
ot branches and vines Dick said: “I see him! Do you 
see him? He’s a coon, a big feller!” 

I looked but could see nothing but the lantern and 
Dick’s fat, red face, about 30 feet from the ground. I 
said, “I can’t see him.” 

_Dick climbed up a little higher. held the lantern over 
his head, and then I could see the coon about six fect 
above him, looking ready to run down the tree. 

“IT see him,” said I. “He is > biz one!” 

“Shoot ’um,” said Dick. “Shoot pretty high, you see 
me, I’m here, shoot pretty high!” 

I could see the coon, but, as he held the lantern above 
his head, Dick was invisible. | was i wor wt 
shooting. The gun might scatter. 

“Better shoot ’um,” shouted Dick, “he’s coming down 
now! 


Four dogs were making enough noise for forty. They 
bayed, howled, tried to climb the tree, and snarled at 
each other as they became entangled in the vines. Dic< 
was cussing in mixed lingo as 1 brash partly broke 
under him. I was getting excited myself. 

“He’s comin’,” cried Dick again. “Shoot ’um! Shoot 

pretty hi—” 
_ I had decided to shoot, and Dick’s voice was drowned 
iu the roar. It seemed like the blaze from the old gun 
reached up into the tree, and what, in our calm moments 
we call the recoil of the gun, all came my way. There 
was an instant’s pause, a dark silence—and then other 
things came. There was a bang from the tin lantern 
and then more things came out of the darkness overhead 
than I ever brought down at one shot before or since. 
As near as I could judge everything loose in that tree 
dropped down without hesitation. Although there was 
a jingle of tin and glass, the snarl of a coon and the 
crashing of branches, the main commotion seemed to be 
caused by the unpremeditated descent of Dick. 

Anxious as the dogs were for something to come down 
the tree, they were completely bewildered when it did 
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come. There were yelps, snarls, and activity of all kinds 
in that pile of briars and vines at the foot of the tree. 
The night was very dark, but the tree stood on a satid- 
bar. The sand was’ comparatively light, and presently 
some dogs scrambled out. After a little delay a large 
dark mass rolled out on the sand. This dark mass, I 
inferred almost immediately, was Dick, yet he had more 
to say and said it with more energy than is usual to 
those of his race. I regretted it, but it seems it is natural 
for even an Indian to cuss with almost civilized elo- 
quence when sufficiently encouraged. After a time we 
got a light and found that after all the excitement and 
noise nothing of consequence had been accomplished. 
Dick was scratched a. little about the face, either by the 
coon or by the briars. The coon had escaped to the 
water in the bewilderment of the dogs. The dogs were 
uninjured, but much rattled by the ferocious descent of 
the fat Indian at an unexpected time. As near as could 
be ascertained, at the explosion of the gun the coon 
had jumped into Dick, the light went out, Dick thought 
he was shot all to pieces, and he let go. 

The foregoing is a true tale and I have enjoyed telling 
it before. But somehow I never could get the funny 
things all in. The best parts of funny stories never get 
into print. Since that time I have engaged in other coon 
hunts, but of late years have not made them a specialty. 
I commenced this writing to tell of coons I bagged only 
three nights ago, but it was not a real coon hunt, though 
1 got all I could carry. 

My shack, which I had perhaps better allude to as a 
mansion now, as it has a woman in it, is on the bank of 
Mountain stream. At this season the stream is a roaring 
torrent, icy cold. From the verandah (that I am in the 
habit of calling a porch) night before last I heard, even 
above the roar of the stream, the clatter of coons. They 
were evidently fighting, but they are not of the species 
that do it with razors. I called Shep, my dog, who is 
always ready for business, and he came promptly. I went 
a few steps toward the creek and told Shep to fetch ’em. 

He seemed to know what was wanted, for he went 
directly in the proper tangle of vines and alders, im- 
mediately treed something, and began barking excitedly. 
Believing it to be a coon or coons | went into the house, 
got my .22 rifle and a lantern and went to investigate. 

Shep was barking up a clump of alders that overhung 
a deep pool in the rocky bed of the stream. There was a 
surrounding jungle of vines, briars and shrubbery, and 
although not two hundred feet from the house it was 
a difficult place to reach by night. After scrambling 
through the little jungle to the trees I tried for some 
time to throw the light of the lantern so that I could see 
whatever might be overhead. The night was very dark 
but there were some stars visible. Several times I mis- 
took stars shining through the trees for the glint of 
animal eyes, but it was half an hour before I caught the 
flash of the real thing. Suddenly about half way up one 
of the trees there was the gleam from two luminous 
spots, but for some time they would appear but for an 
instant. By shaking and snapping the bushes I finally 
fixed the shining eyes upon the light hung behind me. 
The same light sent its rays along the barrel of the iittle 
rifle which gave its spiteful snap and sent the shot be- 
tween the glaring eyes. Then there was a brief struggle 
up the tree and coon number one dropped with a splash 
into the pool in the dark under the bank. A second 
splash told that Shep was in after him. In a few mo- 
ments the snorting of the dog and sound of his move- 
ments in the vines on the bank below informed me that 
our coon was laid out. Thinking it probable there was 
another, I resumed operations with the lantern. After 
some time again I caught the glint of eyes, but to get the 
light in the right position to catch the sights of the gun 
and the eyes at the same time was a long and tedious 
task. The animal was unusually shy about looking at the 
light and would do so but an instant at a time. Out of 
patience I began shooting by guess, without the light, 
and fired a half dozen shots to no purpose. Then, trying 
the lantern again, I shortly caught the gleam of eyes 
at the right instant, and coon number two dropped into 
some bushes from which Shep secured him before he 
could flounder into the water. 

I now had a good bag of coons, as both were big, fat 
specimens, but I considered that there might be more, 
and if they were coming into my dooryard after trouble 
or chickens I would give them plenty of the former. I 
turned the light down, looked up through the tree tops 
to the sky, and soon saw a dark bunch that might or 
might not be coon, still higher up the tree. I had about 
given it up to be a bunch of vines or branches, when 
with the lantern I again caught the unmistakable gleam 
of fiery eyes. Number three was more wary than the 
others about looking at the light and it was a long time 
before I got a shot, bringing him with a splash into 
the stream. Shep plunged in after, but the coon ap- 
parently sank im the swift water and was swept down 
stream. Shep hunted faithfully, shivered with his ice 
cold plunges, but we did not find number three intil 
morning. Yesterday the three coons were skinned and 
hung up arow. They are fat as pigs and ought to be 
good meat. I know of no recipe for cooking coons. Do 
sportsmen eat ’em? ; 

The pelts are apparently in their prime, and when 
tanned wili make very handsome fur. The natural history 
I glean from this experience with coons is, that they are 
not very shrewd animals when up a tree. Under the 
circumstances and in the situation they were, two at 
least might easily have jumped down and made their 
escape. By daylight I would have been ashamed to shoot 
such silly creatures. As it was it took me over two hours 
to get them, but I might have done it in ten minutes with 
a shotgun, and some one to hold the light. There may 
have been more of them in the trees, but I had enough 
coons for the time. Shep, and Thomas, the cat, shall 
have coon meat to their utmost capacity. 

RANSACKER. 

Snasta Mountains, Cal., December. 


“T marvell, therefore, so much the more at them who 
are of opinion that fishes and beasts in the water have 
no sence. Why, the very cramp-fish torpedo knowes 
her own force and power, and, being herselfe not be- 
nummed, is able to astonish others.” 

“Wonderfull in my conceit is the wit and subtletie of 
some fishes,”—Pliny, 


Aatural History. 
—__~—— 
The American Rabbit. 


BY R. B, BUCKHAM. 


Tue American rabbit, Lepus sylvaticus, has always 
been a favorite with the sportsman. Even in early times, 
when the woods were well stocked with game of all 
kinds, hunters and woodsmen preferred a rabbit stew, 
now and then, to anything else, and time and again the 
deer and the bear has gone undisturbed while bunny was 
hotly pursued. The rabbit always was abundant, and is 
to this day. Every swamp and wooded marsh, suffi- 
ciently retired from the vicinity of man to afford any 
promise of freedom from molestation, has at least one 
fumily of these animals living in it, though their presence 
is often quite unsuspected. f 

On almost any occasion it is a comparatively easy un- 
dertaking to find the whereabouts of a rabbit. Though 
he is constantly hunted by all sorts of animals, of both 
earth and sky, he yet sets them all at defiance and his 
tribe continues to multiply. It is always safe to count 
on fair success at rabbit hunting. “as 

There are three principal reasons why this timid and 
defenseless animal should be so constantly on the in- 
crease. First of all, he is very prolific, rearing such 
families as would put most of the wood folk to shame, 
though they boast such superiority over him in valor and 
fighting qualities. 

And again, food is always abundant with him. He can 
make a very fair dinner off from almost anything in the 
way of a plant or tender shoot coming in his way, and 
so the woods is one vast storehouse for him, filled to 
overflowing with innumerable good things. But in addi- 
tion to this, say what you may, he has no mean or ordi- 
nary skill at evading his pursuers, and leaving them 
safely in the lurch. 

Two traits which the rabbit displays serve the hunter 
as means of locating his probable whereabouts at once. 
One familiar with these can detect with a mere glance of 
the eye over the woods, where is the proper place to 
look for him, as unerringly as though the secret was 
written out in characters so large that they could be 
seen for miles away. 

One of these is his domestic habits. He is a home 
boy, a stay at home, and usually spends the day within 
the circumference of a circle which a great oak could 
compass with its shadow from*the rising to the setting 
of the sun. He does not waste much of his time in roam- 
ing aimlessly about, though he could run through two 
counties, without feeling any unpleasant after effects, if 
he so desired. 

The other is his mode of selecting a feeding ground. 
He always prefers the vicinity of the lowlands, since they 
afford more succulent verdure, which with its shelter 
and abundance of moisture, longer defies the attacks 
of the late autumn frosts. Always look for him about the 
swamps and the low grounds. You will rarely find him 
elsewhere. 

Strange as it may seem, though so fond of home, he is 
content with almost anything in the way of a resting 
place. He displays no exacting and fastidious tastes in 
the selection of the location of his form. A thick clump 
of ferns, or a pile of brush, or hollow log satisfies him 
completely, and in such an exposed situation as this he 
will live winter and summer, unmindful alike of cold and 
rain and snow. 

Though the rabbit generally is known as a burrowing 
animal, the American species does not resort to this 
method of supplying himself with a shelter. The writer 
has never been able to detect him engaged in such a pur- 
pose. But he will on occasions adopt the abandoned 
burrow of some other animal as a home, provided that 
it serves his purposes well. 

The annals of science record that a European rabbit’s 
burrow played a large part in determining the antiquity 
of man’s existence upon the earth. A teach peasant 
while attempting to dig out one of these animals, sud- 
denly came upon the now famous Aurigna¢ cave, in which 
were found human skeletons, together with the bones of 
several extinct species of mammals. Doubtless the cave 
had long been the home of some carnivorous beast, how- 
ever, which having been abandoned, bunny had appro- 
priated, and so made himself a place in history. 

The farmer is always glad to see the hunter after the 
rabbit, for in the dead of winter, when food becomes 
scarce, he will girdle young trees in such a manner as to 
kill them in large numbers. Indeed, it is one infallible 
method of determining whether a certain locality is the 
habitat of these animals, to look closely for any signs of 
girdling on the small wood and underbrush about. 

When bunny has once located his home, the next thing 
is to render it as secure as possible. This he does by 
searching out all the densest bramble patches and brier 
bushes about, and cutting himself a way through them, 
blazing it with his nibbled twigs. Now when his dreaded 
enemies, the fox or the dog, press him hard, he turns to 
these pre-arranged havens of refuge, and running through 
them, leaves his pursuer in the lurch, he being unable to 
follow. Thus he gains a long lead on his foe, and pos- 
sibly even succeeds in eluding him altogether. 

There is no other animal in all the woods that has 
sO many pursuers after him as does the rabbit. He is so 
harmless and defenseless that all the cowards in the 
woods are after him, day and night. Yet he is as placid 
and contented in spite of them, as can be, not seeming 
to take the situation in the least seriously, and strange to 
say usually getting the better of the whole tribe of them, 
and growing fat and lazy at it. 

That terrible, treacherous fellow, the fox, that skulks 
so noiselessly through the woods, like a yellow ghost; 
the lynx, with its great green eyes and cushioned, silent 
paws; the prowling dog and house cat; even the skunk 
and the weasel, every one are looking for the chance, 
coustantly, of getting the better of poor bunny. Then, 
too, there is that horrible bugaboo of the night season, 
the owl, which with his quick wing and sharp talons 
would swoop down and bear him away in a moment, if 
the opportunity once fairly presented itself. But the 
cottontail knows them all well, of old, and is familiar 


with all their ruses, with the result that they usually 
go hungry if they devote themselves constantly to him. 

The rabbit knows how to take good care of himself. 
He can keep out of sight as cunningly as any of the wood 
dwellers. He can steal abroad and feed without. stinting 
himself in the least, and yet keep his movements from 
being observed as skillfully as any animal that lives. He 
is an expert at it. It is his only safeguard, and he knows 
it. To keep out of ‘sight of the enemy is the best means 
of defeating him, is the code of the tactics to which he 
resorts. 

But now and again, in spite of himself, he falls a prey 
to the skilled woodcraft and quick aim of the sportsman. 
The well trained hounds soon learn some of his weak- 
nesses, and among other things that he cannot stand the 
apprehension of lying long in his lair while their clarion 
note rings through the woods. He must necessarily jump 
up and run for safety. 

Thus the dogs soon tease him into the chase, and once 
his trail is come upon fresh and warm, they are able to 
follow him, no matter whither he may choose to run. 
Nevertheless, the hunter who wends his way homeward 
with one or more of them in his gamebag, may congratu- 
late himself that he has outwitted as crafty and sly and 
cunning a fellow as runs in the woods. 


Game in the National Park. 


GarpInER, Mont., Dec. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. C. J. Jones (“Buffalo Jones’) has lately killed at 
Livingston, Mont., five buffalo steers. These were from 
the Goodnight herd in Texas. The meat was sold in 
the markets in Livingstone. The~ heads are to be 
mounted and sold. A few other bull buffalo, ugly ones, 
from the Allard herd, purchased by Howard Eaton, 
have been killed, and their heads mounted by Frank 
Tolhurst, of Livingstone. Every one of these buffalo 
can be accounted for. 

One buffalo cow was killed at Livingstone this spring. 
This cow was one of the carload Mr. Howard Eaton 
sold to the Government for the Yellowstone Park, 
where they were to be delivered in good condition in- 
side the inclosure. The cow was hurt in loading, and 
was not received by Mr. Jones. It was taken back to 
Livingstone and killed. All the loss fell on Mr. Eaton 
because he received pay for only those delivered inside 
the inclosure. Mr. Eaton, when he first purchased the 
herd of buffalo (he now handles and is selling), killed 
several stags or steers and a few ugly bulls, and will 
continue to kill off any that are too dangerous to 
handle. Young bulls are being exchanged with Mr. 
Goodnight and others who have buffalo. The buffalo 
purchased for the Park from Mr. Eaton were cows. 
The bulls are from the Goodnight herd in Texas. All 
are looking well. 

Lately I have been paying more attention to the ani- 
mals I see from the streets of Gardiner, Montana, and 
along the roads between here and Golden Gate. 

On Christmas day, evening, a few moments before the 
sundown gun was fired, I saw ten mule deer walking 
and feeding toward the gun. The gun was just around 
a point of Capitol Hill from me. Major and Mrs. 
Pitcher and I walked up to the Hot Springs and re- 
turned about five or ten minutes after it was fired. The 
gun is just across the road from the guard house, and 
constantly in sight. Those deer were close—some less 
than 20 yards—when the gun was fired, and were even 
less than that distance from the gun when we returned. 
It don’t seem possible that they should lose all fear 
of the report of guns (cannon) and rifles. Truly the 
gun is fired but twice a day, morning and evening. Last 
spring, while the troops were at target practice, deer 
were often seen. Once a band of mule deer came walk- 
ing and feeding across the line of fire, and in such a way 
that the men had to stop firing and drive the deer away. 
At the same time a band of elk came to the brow of 
the hill under which the firing was done and stood there 
looking down on the men, and finally lay down. The 
deer are feeding all among the buildings at the Fort, 
and the hotels and dwelling houses. Some of the people 
living at the Mammoth Hot Springs and around the 
buildings at the post have small grass plots. These the 
deer frequent every evening, and paw for the grass 
through the snow. One officer came out of his quar- 
ters, and just as he shut the door saw a deer within 
three feet of the house, feeding. The jar of the door 
startled it a bit, but it did not go far. It is nothing for 
people at the post to see from ten to twenty deer every 
evening, and so tame, one can scarcely believe they 
were ever wild. Some very fine photographs have been 
taken of them. Major Pitcher has scattered some hay 
for them, but they don’t seem to care for it, now and 
then taking a little. When the snow gets deep they 
will be given alfalfa, something they are fond of. 

On Dec. 27 I went out as far as the Silver Gate. 
Along the road I saw eighteen very fine bucks and 
seven does, and at about dusk five more does walked 
out from between the “K. O.” office and guard house. 

While looking at the deer Major Pitcher and I with 
glasses saw over 200 elk on Mt. Everts, and quite a 
number down part way to Gardiner River. 

Saturday, while coming down to Gardiner, I saw one 
band of thirteen and one of thirty-two mountain sheep. 
One of the rams with the larger band was extra fine. 
I also saw six whitetail deer and a lot of antelope. 
Speaking of antelope, there is never a time during a 
clear day when they cannot be seen from the Front 
street of Gardiner. 

About two weeks ago the camp of road-builders at 
Lower Falls saw a band of elk crossing the Yellow- 
stone above the mouth of Lower and Antelope creeks, 
coming off Mt. Washburn country and going up on to 
the west point of Specimen Ridge. They did not stop 
to count them, but the elk were timed, and it took two 
and a quarter hours for the band to cross. They were 
constantly moving. I have seen elk crossing at this 
point many times, and would venture to say there were 
not less than 1,500 that crossed during the two and a 
quarter hours the road crew saw them. This is a regu- 
lar crossing, and the only good one for many miles. 
The trails leading to the ford are more like wagon 
roads than trails. 
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A goodly number of coyotes have been poisoned, 
trapped, and shot, and one mountain lion shot, which 
I mentioned. The latter are very plenty in certain parts 
of the Park, and though efforts are made to kill them, 
so far very few have been killed. They are particularly 
destructive and partial to mountain sheep, of course 
killing elk and others of the deer kind. Some special 
effort will have to be made to kill or capture them. 

I have said so much about the quantities of game ani- 
mals to be seen about here that it’s only repeating the 
same story. Still, some one may take advantage of the 
opportunities and come out here in winter, and see for 
themselves. 

I believe Mr. Hough has been the only Easterner 
who has seeti the gattie here in winter. If there is atty 
one who wants to see game by the thousand, they can 
do so now with comparative ease. 

The road to Soda Butte is open, and a team can be 
driven through, or they can go on the regular mail. 
If they are wanting a little “roughing it” they can get it, 
and a “touch of high life’ by making a snowshoe trip. 

There are a few comfortable, cheap hotels open at 
Gardiner. The Cottage Hotel at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, and Uncle John Yancey, twenty miles from the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, in the midst of the game 
country, will see that one has enough to eat and plenty 
blankets over him. I have heard many say when they 
have seen small bands of elk, that “they were worth 
a trip from New York to see.” Now they cat see 
thousands, notwithsanding Mr. Fullerton, of Red 
Lodge, has killed most all the elk off—on paper—atid is 
starving the rest—on paper. Still, I suppose it is very 
hard to get away from a comfortable fire and make a 
railroad trip of more than a thousand miles and a 
snowshoe or sleigh trip of twenty-five or fifty miles. 
li the party would be satisfied with the sight of say 
1,000 elk, 500 entelope, 75 mountain sheep, 100 mule 
deer, 6 whitetail deer, and some small things, they can 


get them or see them all within a half circle of ten miles . 
from Fort Yellowstone—most all the animals less than ’ 


five miles from the Cottage Hotel. I am sure the man- 
ager of the hotel would have to keep the shades down 
at dinner time so that the Eastern guests would not 
leave the table to watch the deer in front of the hotel; 
otherwise the food would get cold. 

Something like this happened early last spring. While 
a party of railroad people were at the Cottage Hotel 
at dinner, some one raised the shades and said, “Look 
at the deer.” The dinner got cold. Still there was no 
kicking. 

I would like to see the President, and the Secretary 
of the Interior ozt here for a few days. Then they 
would know we were not telling “fairy tales” about the 
game in the Yellowstone National Park. E. Horer. 


Reddy. 


IMAGINE a small squirrel with a very red back, large, 
shining eyes, ears just visible, a very scant tail, and you 
have a picture of Reddy. 

In the early part of last summer my father came 
from the woods with Reddy in his pocket. He was a 
very scared ew, but did not offer to bite. I wished 
to keep him, but thought it impossible, as we had two 
cats, and the dog that had discovered him. I decided 
I could keep these animals away from him, so I took a 
box with wire netting over one side, put in one corner 
some cotton for a nest, and in another some bread 
crumbs, a dish of milk and last of all, Reddy, who 
seemed pleased with his new home. 

Later in the summer we moved into a cottage in the 
woods, and of course Reddy moved.too. On pleasany 
days I put him on a bench outside the door where other 
squirrels came and talked to him and tried to obtain his 
food through the netting. After a great amount of 
chattering, Reddy would drive the intruders away. At 
night I kept him in the house, and each morning while 
he was still asleep I took the cotton off his back, then 
he would come out of his nest, wash his face cat- 
fashion, and eat his breakfast. 

One day the wild squirrels bothered him more than 
usual, and I think this made him cross, for when I 
took him out of his box, as I had many times before, 
I was suddenly aware of a bite in one of my fingers, 
and—Reddy was gone. 

For several days I saw nothing of him, when one 
morning I heard a familiar chatter, and sure enough 
there was Reddy on a nearby tree. It was impossible 
to mistake him, for he was so nearly earless. After 
several attempts, I succeeded in shutting him in. his 
box, which I placed on the bench. 

This taste of freedom made Reddy uneasy, so one 
day I let him go. Many times after this I watched him 
come in the cottage and sit on the shelves and talk to 
me. In a few minutes he would carefully make his way 
to the table from which he would carry crumbs, and 
sometimes a cookie, to a safe place, and then would 
come back for more. 

Each morning while the family was eating breakfast 
I placed a dish of milk on a shelf for him, and he would 
come in and drink it, by dipping his forefeet in the 
milk and licking them clean. After finding that he was 
free from danger, he became very tame and mischiev- 
ous, and we were obliged to put things in a closet which 
he could not reach, or he would hide them in a place 
known only to himself. 

Since we moved from the cottage, Reddy has made it 
his home, and in an old basket under the shelf he has 
made himself a nest from leaves and grasses. I am 
afraid he has grown very selfish and 
him early in the winter running around the cottage, and 
from a safe perch he looked down and scolded me for 


trespassing in his world. 
Masetre Annis Coox. 


A Good Day for ’Em.—“What luck did you have 
fishing yesterday, Pennybunker?” asked an Austin 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp STREAM. 


The Corbin Game Park. 


Since the death of Mr. Austin Corbin in June, 1896, 
practically nothing has found its way into print in re- 
gard to his pet project and estate in Sullivan County, 
New Hampshire, known to the public and sportsmen 
generally the world over, as Blue Mountain Forest 
on the largest private game preserve in the United 

tates. 

It was Mr. Corbin’s intention that this immense 
tract of land in the wilds of northern New Hampshire 
around the township wheré he was born should remain 
intact and always be used for the purpose for which it 
was established. To this end stock in the property 
was divided among the various members of his family 
and ownership vested in the. “Blue Mountain Forest 
Association,” incorporated under the general laws of 
New Hampshire. 

A little over two years later, however, in September, 
1898, those interested in the estate found it rather bur- 
densome to keep and maintain, and partly to help pay 
the expenses of the vast estate, and partly to get as- 
sistatice in its management from practical sportsmen 
and to attract influential persons to the place and its 
immediate neighborhood, there sprang into  exist- 
erice the Blue Mountain Forest Game Club, the mem- 
bers of which were granted certain fishing and shoot- 
ing privileges. 

Mempership in the club was limited to thirty per- 
sons, and from its inception it has been generally re- 
garded as the most exclusive and close organization of 
its kind in this country, scarcely anything as to the do- 
ings of its members on the estate, or anything in rela- 
tion to the general welfare and condition of the prop- 
erty, having since been made public. As this article 
deals at some length with both these subjects, a brief 
inttoductoty sketeh is given of the park in its greatly 
improved cotidition of to-day. 

The park proper embraces twenty-five thousand 
acres, ‘and includes Croydon and Grantham mountains, 
with their foot-hills and valleys on either side. It takes 
in part of the towns of Croydon, Grantham, Plainfield 
and Cornish, and comprises farms and uncultivated 
lands purchased from two hundred and _ seventy-five 
different individuals, covering over sixty farms and 
sets of farm buildings. 

The contour of the park is nearly oval, extending 
with the range of mountains northeast and southwest, 
measuring from end to end about ten miles and five 
miles across its greatest width. Croydon Mountain 
lies to the south and Grantham to the north, while 
between, almost in the center of the range, is a deep 
gorge of wild and picturesque beauty, through which 
passes the “Notch Road,” connecting the eastern and 
western sections of Croydon township. 

Croydon Mountain is the highest elevation in Sulli- 
van County, being nearly 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. It commands one of the most extensive and 
beautiful prospects in the State. To the northeast rise 
the majestic peaks of the Presidential range, with 
Mount Washington at the head, while to the east in 
seeming solitary grandeur, like some grim sentinel, 
stands Kearsarge on guard, and beyond the far-off 
lands of Maine. To the southeast the dark and rugged 
brow of Sunapee watches its own shadow in the crys- 
tal lake at its feet. 

On the south are the Washington and Unity hills, 
while the western horizon is bounded by a clear and 
well defined view of the Green Mountain range of Ver- 
mont. Nearer to the east and south are the lesser 
hills of Croydon and the peaceful picturesque valley of 
the Sugar River, with its fertile farms dotting the 
landscape, and the prosperous village of Newport eight 
miles away. 

The land within the park touching the Sugar River 
Valley is rich and productive; higher up the mountain 
sides it alters to pasturage and forest, overtopped in 
turn with lofty piles of granite crowning the whole as 
if to place the seal of nature on some of her grandest 
work. 

The boundary lines of the park follow, as nearly as 
was found practicable, the established highways of the 
towns that skirt it, but wherever deviation was neces- 
sary, connecting roads have been built and are main- 
tained by the estate at its own expense. The public 
highways running through what is now the park were 
abandoned by the respective towns and are now kept 
in good condition, as well as broken out for passage 
during the winter, entirely at the expense of the estate. 
The towns have thus been relieved of a charge for 
work on the mountain roads that was no small item 
of expenditure, especially in winter. 

Although now under private ownership and subject 
to taxation with other property of the park, these 
roads are, for all practical purposes, still public high- 
ways, as no one is refused permission to travel over 
them, the only condition being the procuring of a pass 
—which can be obtained at a number of convenient 
places—and registering of name at point of entrance to 
the park. There are six public or pass gates, each in 
charge of a keeper, who lives at hand in a comfort- 
able lodge, whose additional duties are to patrol daily 
the section of boundary line in his district, see the 
fence is kept in repair and report the habit of animals 
coming under his observation. 

The driveway of the roads encircling the park is 
about thirty miles in length, along which has been 
erected, to enclose the park, an eight and a half foot, 
and in some places nine foot, barbed and meshed wire 
fence. The fence proper is twenty-five miles in ex- 
tent, built at an expense of one thousand dollars a 
mile. At each fence post was planted a white pine or 
willow tree, and the planting is being continued from 

ear to year with the intention of building a complete 
onde of trees around the park. At intervals of four 


miles along the driveway. granite watering-troughs 


have been placed supplied with cool, clear water from 
the mountain springs, adding materially to the comfort 
of man and horse during a drive around the park, 
which is doubly interesting from the beautiful scenery 
constantly unfolding to the eye, and the glimpses of 
wild animals confined within the fence. 

There are very nearly fifty miles of well-kept drives 
through the park, to which the best ideas of road-mak- 
ing are being applied under the direction of the super- 
intendent of the park, and a large corps of assistants. 
About thirty miles of roadway have been  recon- 
structed. with gravel bed and proper drainage, and a 
drive over them is an enjoyable privilege that any one 
may have, as the park is open to the public from May 
to November. One can never drive through without 
getting sight of some of the animals, the bolder ones 
coming to the stone walls along the road to peer with 
interest at the passer-by, while the more timid gaze 
curiously from afar. 

Duly organized and: incorporated, the Blue Moun- 
tain Forest Game Club, numbering thirty members, 
secured among other concessions from the Corbin 
estate the privilege of shooting per member each sea- 
son two deer, one elk and one boar, the shooting of 
any number of smaller game and certain rights in the 
lakes and ponds on the preserve. Since then these 
privileges have been curtailed or extended each season, 
varying with the increase or decrease each year of the 
various species of game. This season one elk, three 
deer and two boar are allowed each member, and dur- 
ing the last two seasons lots are drawn among the 
members for the privilege of shooting six moose. 

Among the rules and regulations adopted by the 
club are the following: Boar may be shot from Sep- 
tember 1 to March 15. Elk, deer, and moose, from 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 15. Gray squirrels and raccoons from 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 1. Hares from Sept. 15 to April 1. 
Woodcock and ruffed grouse from Sept. 15 to Dec. 15. 
The open season for trout is from April 1 to Aug. 1; 
for bass from June 15 to April 30. 

Central station is the business headquarters, at which 
are the boarding houses for the employes, barns for 
the work animals, fenced inclosures for the detention 
of newly arrived animals that their characteristics may 
be studied, winter quarters for the buffalo, dog ken- 
nels, stables and yards for fine breeds of cattle, and 
such other buildings and inclosures as are required. 

For the purpose of shooting the park is divided into 
four sections: North and south of the Notch Road, 
and east and west gf Croydon Mountain, and these sec- 
tions in the busy season are again sub-divided in two. 
Any member going into the park to shoot must notify 
Central station into which section he intends going, 
having previously ascertained that no other member 
has secured it, and he must confine himself to that sec- 
tion, which will be reserved for him tor one day. When 
necessary the different sections are drawn for by lot 
each day. A section may be sub-divided by mutual 
agreement between members, in which case Central 
station must be notified of the exact location of each 
shooting party. This rule is regarded as of strictest 
importance, and all members acquaint themselves, as 
nearly as possible, with the location of shooting parties 
in the forests, so that the danger from the use of long- 
range rifles in a place of limited area is minimized. 
How closely this rule is adhered to may be gathered 
from the fact that there has not been a single shooting 
accident on the preserve in the almost fifteen years 
that it has been in existence. 

A further rule is that ali wounded animals must be 
followed up and, if possible, killed, by members who 
wound them or by their guides; if the animal escapes, 
and is, in the judgment of the member, mortally 
wounded, it is counted against his score. 

The comfortable club house which was built out of 
the funds paid in as initiation fees by the members, is 
open all the year, and from Sept. 15 to Jan. 15 board 
and service is provided for members at the nominal 
sum of two dollars a day. At other times members 
make their own arrangement with the superintendent 
of the association. A member may bring ladies to the 
club house for luncheon or dinner in passing through 
the park, but ladies may not remain over night at the 
Central station under any circumstances. A member 
may, however, establish himself at any camp with his 
family. 

The officers and active mtembers of the Blue Moun- 
tain Forest Game Club comprise: Messrs. L. Q. 
Jones, President; Henry S. Redmond, Vice-President; 
William A. Russell, Secretary and Treasurer; Frederick 
H. Allen, Franklin S. Billings, Samuel P. Blagden, Jr., 
Arthur J. Brooks, William Astor Chanler, Winston 
Churchill, James M. Green, William A. Hall, Frank A. 
Kennedy, Philip Lydig, I. W. Morton, James S. Mc- 
Callum, Lyman Nichols, A. S. Nichols, Myron M. 
Parker, Redfield Proctor, Henry S. Redmond, William 
H. Remick, W. F. Richards, Charles L. F. Robinson, 
William A. Russell, Charles D. Sias, Marion Story, 
George N. Talbot, Lloyd Warren and W. Seward 
Webb. 

Members of the Blue Mountain Association entitled 
to the privileges of the club are William E. Chandler, 
A. N. Parlin and William Dunton, as directors of the 
association, and the following, as stockholders and the 
members of their family: Mrs. Corbin, Mrs. Edgell, 
G. S. Edgell, Corbin Edgell, S. M. Edgell, G. H. Ed- 
gell, A. C. Champollion and A. Corbin. 

Young Mr. Austin Corbin, who has succeeded his 
father as head of the estate, gives the following inter- 
esting and entertaining account of the shooting and 
fishing now enjoyed on the great preserve and of the 
habits and condition of the various game and animals 
as they exist in their, so to speak, semi-domestic state: 

“As to the buffaloes,” said Mr. Corbin, “we began 
with a herd of seventeen, which now numbers one 
hundred and thirty-five head. At first we had consid- 
erable trouble with the calves, many of whom died; 
this, we found later, being due to the fact that the hay 
fed to the mothers was too tender in’ quality, poor 
milk being the result. Now, however, we have a regu- 
lar natural increase each year, and all are in perfect 
health. The twenty-seven calves this year have all 
survived. In fact, they thrive and are treated like ordi- 
nary domestic cattle. heing turned out to graze on the 
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mountains all summer and driven into yards in the 
winter season. Fifteen of the buffaloes we sold to 
various zoological parks. A herd of twenty-five, how-* 
ever, that we sent to Van Cortlandt Park all died of a 
disease, something akin to tuberculosis, I am _ told, 
caused by drinking stagnant water. 

“As a whole, the buffaloes are a well behaved lot, 
but occasionally a bull will get terribly vicious, and is 
consequently shot. An instance of this kind occurred 
not so long ago, when two of our men and a team of 
horses in their care narrowly escaped serious injury, 
if not death, by being tackled by one of these infuriated 
bulis. The men were engaged at the time in stocking 
one of the lakes with trout when they were charged by 
a mad buffalo and compelled to spring out into the 
water and swim for it to save their lives. The excited 
animal, thus baffled, turned on the horses standing 
nearby and would surely have killed them had they 
not succeeded in breaking their hitching strap and 
bolting wildly away. I arrived on the scene just at this 
moment and was chased by the old fellow for fully a 
half mile through the woods, it being a game of hide 
and seek about the stumps and trees that I did not at all 
relish at the time. Finally we lassoed him, however, 
and he was finally shipped out West. 

“Another exciting episode not so long ago was a 
terrific fight between one of the old bull buffaloes and 
a great bull elk whose temper had evidently gotten 
soured. The animals lunged away at one another in 
the most vicious manner for quite awhile, the struggle 
ending in the elk being badly licked and scampering 
away for dear life. 

“The biggest bull in the lot and the king of the herd 
is called Grover Cleveland. A season ago he killed 
his mate in a desperate battle and was then set upon in 
turn by an ugly Galloway bull. Cleveland, weakened 
by his hard tussle with his mate, was rather easily 
routed by the Galloway and put to flight. After rest- 
ing in the woods out of sight for a couple of days, 
however, he sought out the Galloway and would surely 
have killed him had not the keepers interfered. 

“A herd of about fifty polled Angus cattle was the 
result of the importation of one bull and twelve cows 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, secured from the late Duke 
of Marlborough about eight years ago. It was in- 
tended to cross these animals with the buffalo, but no 
practical result was achieved. The bull buffaloes all 
took a fancy to the domestic cows; who were unable 
to bear their calves owing to their large size, and all 
the mothers and calves died in this way. We then 
gave up the experiment and sold all of our Scotch 
cattle. I understand that ‘Buffalo Jones,’ as he is 
known out West, has successfully raised quite a large 
herd of crossed stock, and that the hide of these ani- 
mals is highly prized for its fineness of texture. Our 
buffalo herd has for the last few years been increasing 
steadily at the rate of about twenty-five annually, and 
each year we are compelled to build new yards in or- 
der to accommodate their increasing numbers. 

“The moose on the estate have increased but slowly 
on account, it is thought, of the terribly severe winters. 
In the beginning twenty were turned loose in the pre- 
serve, and it is now estimated by the keepers that 
there are about seventy-five of these animals at large. 
They live high up on the mountain sides, and are sel- 
dom seen, Senator Proctor having succeeded in killing 
the only one shot on the place. 

“Starting with only one hundred and thirty elk at 
first, they increased rapidly until in 1897 it was esti- 
mated that they had increased to a thousand in num- 
ber. The severity of the winter of that year, however, 
killed off about nine-tenths of them by starvation, only 
about one hundred surviving. The snow was piled up 
everywhere seVeral-feet in depth and the elk, unable to 
reach the grass and shrubs beneath it, ate all the bark 
off the saplings as far us as they could reach, as well 
as the tender twigs and branches. They perished of 
hunger before anyone about the place was aware of it, 
and they were later on found dead almost everywhere, 
as many as twenty or thirty bodies being found in one 
spot. 


“In order to obviate such a happening again, how- 
ever—a calamity which was due also to the fact that 
there were too many animals on the preserve—men go 
about the woods every winter, and here and there chop 
down numbers of trees so that the elk will be enabled 
more easily to get at the tender twigs and bark and 
not be dependent on what they could otherwise get. 

“During that winter about threee hundred deer died 
from the cold and starvation, the number not being 
greater because these animals are native to the climate. 
Of the elk raised on the place about fifty have been 
sold to zoological gardens, and there are now esti- 
mated to be about three hundred at large. 

The deer have increased wonderfully, and starting 
with one hundred it is now estimated that their num- 
ber has increased to about two thousand. In fact, they 
are increasing so fast that action will have to be taken 
this season and the keepers told to shoot a good por- 
tion of them off for market. As many have been 
given to the State of New Hampshire as it cares to 
take, and about two hundred and fifty of them have 
been sold. About sixty bucks were shot by the club 
members last season, and the same number of does 
were sold to zoos, the total of one hundred and 
twenty not equaling the natural increase for that year. 
They are nearly all of the whitetail variety, with but 
few blacktails among them. 

“Thirty antelope were brought to the park and a 
small herd of reindeer, but all died, the former by rea- 
son of severe and changing climate, and the latter be- 
cause of the lack of suitable food, there being in the 
forest but little moss, which is an essential article of 
their diet. 

“In 1889 fifteen wild boar imported from the Black 
Forest in Germany were turned loose in the preserve. 
These animals have bred well and it is now estimated 
that there are about five hundred of these fierce ani- 
mals on the range. 

“Hunting the wild boar is generally considered the 
most exciting sport the Blue Mountain forest affords. 
They are at all times difficult to get sight of, and are 
yf to thejr haunts and dens at the slightest unusyal 


~~ 


noise or sight of dogs and men. They are surprisingly 
fleet of foot, and if given a fair start in an open field 
can maintain a pace almost equal to the fastest horse 
or hound for from fifteen to twenty minutes. When 
brought to bay they are savage and dangerous to en- 
counter, as they charge directly at a horse, often cutting 
its shanks to the bone with their keen tusks, and if 
the turn is not quickly made, the result may be dis- 
astrous, not only to the horse, but to the rider as well. 
The season for hunting the wild boar begins in Sep- 
tember and ends in December, if the intention is to eat 
the animal when slain, as the flesh is not good for food 
after that time. Before the club was started the boars 
were hunted with dogs, the men following on horse- 
back. Half a dozen Austrian boarhounds were killed 
hunting them in this way; but now dogs are no longer 
used in the chase, only still-hunting -being permitted. 

“As an instance of their ferocity a young male boar 
was placed in a small inclosure, and a young Great 
Dane was let in to practice on it. The boar was fast 
killing the dog, when the keeper entering, fired at the 
boar, but missed his aim and killed the dog. The en- 
raged animal then rushed at the keeper, who fired six 
bullets into him before he lay hors de combat. They 
are left to care for themselves the year around, except 
that in the winter time corn is distributed from time to 
time from bins scattered over the mountainsides. 

“As a matter of fact, the country is entirely too 
rough to hunt them with horses and dogs, and the still- 
hunting indulged in now is much preferred to the other 
method. These animals are certainly about the tough- 
est and gamest creatures one would care to deal with. 
As an example of this, I shot one last summer, break- 
ing his forelegs, and although so badly wounded, I 
tracked him for three miles by the great streak of blood 
he left behind him before coming up with him. AIl- 
though he had lost almost every drop of blood from 
his body, he still had the strength and courage to 
charge us when we unexpectedly came upon him, my 
companion narrowly escaping serious injury from his 
spear-like tusks. 

“When President Roosevelt was on his New England 
trip last summer, he visited the park as the guest of 
Senator Proctor, and spent a day in hunting over the 
preserve. He was accompanied while hunting by sev- 
eral newspaper men and secret service agents, and the 
pace he set them was certainly a killing one. The Pres- 
ident apparently did not know what was the meaning 
of fatigue, for he walked up the entire side of a moun- 
tain and down on the other side without once stopping 
for a rest. When he did finally come to a halt he was 
apparently as fresh in body as when he had started out, 
while all his companions were almost dead with weari- 
ness. 

“The President finally came across a large boar in an 
apple orchard feeding on the fallen fruit, and killed him 
with a single shot. He appeared as elated as a school- 
boy over his achievement, and fairly danced about with 
joy. Mr. Roosevelt is certainly a mighty good hunter, 
and a very merry one. 

“There are a great many squirrels in the park, and 
chestnut trees have been planted to encourage them to 
remain. The wild boar is also fond of these nuts, and 
it is said that a liberal chestnut diet, accompanied by 
acorns and beech nuts, is what gives the flesh of the 
wild boar its superigr excellence over that of the 
domesticated pig. 


“Formerly we had a commodious and well arranged 
kennel, occupied by dogs of many breeds, including 
English foxhounds, trained for deer and elk; French 
boarhounds, Great Danes, a pack of bloodhounds, 
trained for wild boar, and fox, rabbit and bird dogs of 
numerous breeds. 

‘These, with few exceptions, have now all been sold, 
given away or dispersed in other ways. The pack of 
foxhounds was sold to Mr. P. F. Collier, and many of 
the boarhounds died of diseases contracted at the 
various dog shows in which they were exhibited. As 
I stated before, only still-hunting is now permitted on 
the estate, and there is little or no use now for sport- 
ing dogs of any kind. 

“Since the foxes are not now trapped, or hunted with 
dogs, they have increased rapidly, and played havoc 
with the wild turkeys, ruffed grouse and woodcock 
which formerly were so plentiful. The club members, 
however, prefer to shoot foxes rather than birds, as 
they declare there is more sport in it. The estate is 
located too far north for the propagation of quail, and 
most of those turned out died from the rigorous west- 
ern climate. 

“It is estimated that there are now about five hun- 
dred foxes in the park. Formerly frequent excursions 
were made through the park for the sole purpose of 
establishing by force of arms a more fitting percentage 
of foxes to game birds, and on such occasions the local 
sportsmen were frequently afforded opportunities for 
the enjoyment of a ‘fox hunt.’ Lynx are seen now and 
then in the park, and occasionally there is seen a puma 
or mountain lion. 

“The beaver, which were introduced in one of the 
streanis, have all departed, leaving the ruins of their 
dam behind them. Beaver are rather shy of the pres- 


ence of men, and it is thought that the near proximity “ 


of men working in the fields scared them away. At 
all events, they dug their way out under the fence, and 
are now enjoying life in a stream in a neighboring 
township, where they are protected by the authorities. 
“There are several ponds within the park well stocked 
with bass, which have multiplied wonderfully, and about 
fifty miles of trout brooks, the latter running out at 
different points along the boundary, affording those 
who may not be privileged to fish inside the confines 
admirable opportunities to catch the speckled beau- 
ties, as they venture forth from their asylum home.” 
The lease of the fishing and shooting privileges on 
the property by the Blue Mountain Forest Game Club, 
which was taken for five years, expires next September. 
Mr. Corbin and the members of his family do not know 


as yet whether the lease will be renewed or not. 


The Maine License Plan. 


NasHua, Dec. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 

a regular reader of Forest AND STREAM, may I be per- 
mitted to advance an idea in connection with the pro- 
posed Maine legislation requiring non-resident sports- 
men to pay a license fee to hunt in that State. 
_ Those of us who sometimes hunt there are naturally 
interested in preserving the supply of game, and if more 
money is necessary to enforce their laws, it should be 
raised—even if a license fee does help to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. But if the advocates of a li- 
cense are honest in their contentions, let them go fur- 
ther, and, figuratively speaking, have a general house 
cleaning while the subject is fresh. Let them, first of all, 
appoint a board of fish and game commissioners who 
will enforce the Maine laws as they find them. and not 
with mental reservations and winking at their violations— 
which I sincerely believe is at the root of the wholesale 
slaughter that is carried on in Maine, both in and out of 
season, not only by visiting sportsmen, but by residents 
—and largely by residents. It is a well-known fact that 
venison is served in close season on the tables of a large 
share of the Maine sporting camps—sometimes as early 
as June. 

This is done, so I have been informed by guides and 
camp keepers, by the tacit consent of the commissioners 
who can put a stop to this whenever they see fit, and 
without levying a contribution on men like myself, who 
try to respect their laws and who leave among them 
some $1co on each trip to the woods in payment for 
transportation, guide and board. 

Second—Let these commissioners enforce their laws by 
allowing each hunter to take out only the deer and 
moose actually killed by him, personally, without assist- 
ance, in shooting, by the guide he employs. Personally, 
I do not believe that more than two-thirds of the deer 
brought out of the State of Maine are actually killed by 
the persons claiming them at Bangor. Some guides I 
have talked with say that the sportsmen do not shoot 25 
per cent. of the deer claimed by them, the balance be- 
ing killed by guides in their employ. 

That this is done by tacit consent of the commissioners 
I have no doubt—my evidence being the general “under- 
standing” of guides and camp keepers, and conversa- 
tion on the subject with commissioners themselves. The 
transaction is “winked at,” and the merry slaughter goes 
on—when an honest effort to restrict it and to compel 
(if necessary) all sportsmen to take oath that the game 
claimed by them was killed by them and not by some 
one else, would put a stop to a large part of it. Though 
it would sadly.reduce the boasted “record” of Maine 
game killed each season, used to advertise the State— 
and railroads—it would also lead successful sportsmen 
to be congratulated, or envied, instead of being objects 
of suspicion, as is now often the case. 

Inefficiency, or personal construction of law, on the 
part of officers who are supposed to enforce laws, and 
not make them, will breed lawlessness on the part of peo- 
ple, whether in Maine or any other State. 

Let this much vaunted board of commissioners en- 
force the laws of Maine as they find them on the statute 
books, impartially, and without attempt to interpret them 
as they may think the environment requires. Then, if 
more money is necessary let them pass the hat to all 
sportsmen, both resident and non-resident, and I believe 
they will more cheerfully contribute than they will un- 
der existing conditions. Meanwhile, why tax visiting 
sportsmen only for lack in enforcement of the laws, by 
residents of Maine? As a resident of New Hampshire, | 
perhaps ought not to “kick,” as we can offer deer and 
trout in quantities sufficient to satisfy any reasonable 
sportsmen. We exact no license fee from any one, and 
I hope never will. Canada is too near, and license fee 
here would drive many (like the writer) out into Can- 
ada—just as it will from Maine, if this license law is 
passed. W. H. B. 


Licease as a Remedy. 


GAnsevoorT, N. Y., Jan. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I wish to indorse the views of L. A. J. as expressed in 
Forest AND STREAM, page 512. His strictures on the high 
license idea, and the legitimate object of the license sys- 
tem are clean cut and to the point. The reason why 
lumbermen and local hunters are allowed to violate the 
law with impunity is not only clearly pointed out, but the 
remedy is also suggested. That the laws are constantly 
violated in the way he describes is a fact that cannot 
be disproved. During my recent hunt in the Adirondacks 
the wagons which conveyed our party and camp equip- 
age were overhauled by a zealous game warden in search 
of concealed deer hounds long before we had reached our 
hunting grounds, and our camp was visited by this war- 
den and others, three times during our short hunt. 

One would naturally infer from this that these war- 
dens were enforcing the law. We were visiting sports- 
men who did not employ local guides. How was it in 
the case of local hunters and guides and the sportsmen 
whom they were guiding? We heard dogs running deer 
nearly every day we were in camp. It happened that one 
of the hounds was missing after it had run its race, and 
the owner called at our camp in search of it, saying it 
was a valuable animal, had already earned him $40 this 
season, and that he disliked to lose it. I suggested that 
quite likely the warden who had overhauled our wagons 
had shot the hound, as he was known to be in that local- 
ity, and it being his duty to kill hounds found at large in 
deer forests. “Oh, no,” said this guide, “he would not 
shoot that dog, for he knows that it belongs to me. 
Why,” said he, “that dog has lain on that warden’s feet 
ili my camp, etc.” 

This was the zealous warden who overhauls the 
wagons of visiting sportsmen in search of hidden dogs, 
long before they reach the deer forests. The reason 
why this warden was too good a warden in the one case 
and no warden whatever in the other, was made plain 
to me by the fact that he lived near our hunting grounds 
and was acquainted with the local guides and hunters. 
If there is any other reason it is suggested by the fol- 
lowing short dialogue which occurred between this same 
warden and a noted local hunter in Aiden Lair Lodge. 
The warden asked the hunter if he had killed his quota 
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of deer. -Said the hunter in reply, “Yes, I began killing 
them in June, and I’m going to kill about ,a half ton 
more of them for my winter’s supply of meat, and d—— 
you, don’t you get between me and any deer I want to kill, 
for I shoot a Savage rifle that’ll put a bullet right through 
a man and kill a deer beyond him.” 

I do not wish to impugn the courage of our wardens, 
but I cannot help believing that threats like this have 
something to do in subjecting sportsmen, who have no 
desire or intention to violate the law, to the indignity 
and annoyance of search and close surveillance, while 
notorious violators of the law are let severely alone. 

L. A. J.’s suggestions are so complete that it is un- 
necessary for me to add anything, further than to point 
to the obvious fact that the plan he proposes for Maine 
would work equally well in New York. 

2 Jos. W. SHuRTER. 


Puget Sound Ducking. 


SEATTLE, Wash.—The genuine hide-bound, give and 
take duck hunter is truly a bird of stormy weather. The 
roar of the wind, the angry tossing of the waves and the 
creaking of the house have only one significance for 
him—the ducks will be moving. 

Pressing business and that alone will keep him from 
donning his old togs, grabbing his gun and hastening 
away to the flats and marshes. If he is a millionaire 
he may take his dog along, but out in this country it is 
getting to be too much of a luxury. Dog transportation 
is a problem that will soon some up for discussicn 
among those who rely upon the electric roads to carry 
them to and from the hunting grounds. I am told that 
it costs more to take a dog to any point in the White 
River valley than it costs for the transportation of the 
hunter. Perhaps the company has adopted a wise course 
so far as the convenience of the general public is con- 
cerned because a crowd of hunters with an army of dogs 
is truly a formidablé array. : 

Every dog in the bunch is the greatest dog that ever 
retrieved a duck. The dogs seem to know this, and all 
being the “greatest” there is bound to be a disagreement 
about the place of honor. Up in Alaska, when two dog 
teams meet they fight for the fun of it; when a mob of 
Puget Sound hunting dogs meet they tell one another 
many things that would not look well in print. Some- 
times they get beyond the strict rules of etiquette and 
argue in a manner that suggests flying fur, fricasseed 
ears and bloody noses. This doesn’t worry the hunters 
because they have worried so much over the ducks that 
didn’t come that they are beyond reach. As a rule it 
takes about a minute to stop a political argument between 
old water-dogs and about thirty seconds to start another. 

Some hunters are pleased to have general attention 
attracted to the dogs because less is said about the 
game bags. If there is a lucky man in the bunch you will 
have no trouble finding him. He always carries his ducks 
right out in sight, and when he rests at the depot or on 
the dock he throws his bag down with an air that tells 
you, “That is the way I do it. Wasn’t a very good day, 
but I managed to knock out a few doubles.” If anyone 
suggested that it was a good day for pot shooting, every 
other hunter in the crowd would immediately ask for the 
meaning of the word. Going to the blinds and coming 
home everybody shoots on the wing. It is just as easy 
to kill them that way, so long as the other man didn’t 
see the shooting, and it sounds so much prettier. 

The matter of fact man who says in a laconic voice 
that he got only one little green-winged teal and potted 
him at that, throws a cloud over the entire party. To be 
in fashion he should say that he got only one shot; the 
bird came in like a bullet from the left quarter; he never 
did like swinging to the right, but it was up to him for 
quick action and he got down to business. If he is given 
to the snap-shooting system he should say that he threw 
the gun to his shoulder and locating the bird just filled 
the air so full of shot that there was no escape for the 
quarry. The man who swings on his bird should say 
that he centered the little fellow, and then moving the 
barrel ahead according to his idea of the speed and dis- 
tance pulled the trigger, and had the inexplicable sensa- 
tion of seeing the wings droop, the head fall back, and 
then he put in another barrel just to make sure. 

Duck hunting, when you get right down to business, 
is like fishing in some respects. If things are coming all 
right the average shot will give the birds a fair chance 
for their lives, but if feathers are scarce a pot shot is 
not to be overlooked. Everything counts on the string 
and the best hunter is the one that brings in the game. 
Just so with the fisherman; he will use the fly if it works, 
but when the pinch comes he is not above using a fresh 
string of salmon eggs. eg 

Wing-shooting is to the nimrod what fly-casting is to 
the angler. One equally adept at both games finds it a 
dificult matter to choose between them, but one who 
has more skill in one branch than the other cannot see 
where there is anything approaching an equality in the 
two sports. Judging by the amount of ammunition sold 
I should say that Seattle took more interest in wing- 
shooting than fly-casting, but there is no denying the 
statement that Seattle is fast becoming a home of sports- 
men. Some of them obey the game laws fairly well, but 
in the matter of duck shooting the sport has been so 
uncertain during the past few years that the tendency has 
been to kill beyond the legal limit when the opportunity 
afforded itself. s 

A large majority of the hunters in Seattle, and I think 
the same statement applies to all the cities along the 
shores of Puget Sound, do not get more than one or 
two long duck hunts during the year. During the re- 
mainder of the time they are held so close to business 
that they can get out into the marshes only once in a 
while. Most of them go out Sunday. When there is 
no opportunity of selecting a day the chances are that 
the weather will be just opposite to what it should be 
for good shooting. Take for instance the first three 
Sundays in December of the year just passed—not a 
breath of air was warns hardly a wing showed above 
the horizon after the first flurry at dawn until the 
shadows of night had settled. The country fairly swarmed 
with hunters, but they stood in their blinds all day long 
with hardly a chance for the indescribable thrill felt 
when the whistle of wings comes to the ears. 


I have seen as high as twenty guns on one Inter-urban 
car on a Sunday evening, yet there were not enough 
ducks to make one good bag. Human nature is human 
nature, and when a man has hunted week in and week 
out with nothing but bad luck he will come pretty near 
taking everything in sight when he strikes a good flight. 
Exasperation often makes a game hog out of a man who 
is ordinarily reasonable and law abiding. 

Optimistic sportsmen of the Puget Sound country try 
to make themselves believe that the duck shooting is as 
good to-day as it was ten or twelve years ago. They 
point to large bags, which are made quite frequently on 
the Nesqually and Swinomish flats, Squak Slough and 
at different points along the White River valley between 
Seattle and Tacoma, as evidence to sustain their views. 

They say that thousands of ducks may be seen on a 
calm, sunny day, floating idly and ‘playing in the salt 
water off the shore from any of the big marshes along 
the shores of the Sound; that the fall and spring migra- 
tions bring immense flocks of mallards, teal, redheads, 
bluebills, widgeon, butterballs, goldeneye and sprigtails; 
that the air is often alive with honking geese and that 
once in a while the beautiful long-necked swan may be 
seen winging its way north or south. These statements 
are undoubtedly true, but I know from my own experi- 
ence that I cannot get the same quality of shooting to- 
day that I could ten years ago without going farther or 
taking more time from business. In the last few years 
that I had the right to shoot on McKinley’s pond, which 
is located eight or nine miles south of Seattle, I did ‘not 
kill a handful of ducks; A. E. Greenus, who watched 
weather conditions closer, did well once in a while. Ten 
years ago one could take a Madison street car, ride out 
to Lake Washington, take a boat, row around into Union 
Bay and in the course of a day get several good shots. 
I picked out one of the best duck-weather days this 
year, and despite wind and waves got into Union Bay 
without a mishap. Did I get any sport? Not a bit; [ 
saw one little flock, but they did not come near enough 
fer me to tell what they were. One year ago I put in 
several days at the head of Hood Canal with L. F. Mur- 
dock and Frank Drolet. We worked hard, but the sum 
total of our efforts was fourteen. Three or four years 
previous Murdock, C. J. Coatsworth, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Frank Reed of Buffalo, a Mr. Barnes and myself spent a 
few days at Clifton on Hood Canal, and, despite the 
fact that tide, moon and weather were against us, bagged 
seventy-six. 

The situation on Puget Sound is fast reducing itself 
down to the point where there is no other way to get 
good shooting than to preserve land. Already the best 
places along the Sound have been leased and now it is 
useless for a hunter to visit the White River valley or 
Squak Slough unless he belongs to some club. Where 
the preserves are managed properly the shooting is limited 
with the result that good sport is had frequently. With- 
out the preserves the ducks would continue their flight 
to the Columbia River, where they are better fed than 
they have been in this part of the country up to a recent 
date. Those who object to the preserve system might 
as well get into the band wagon because it is here to stay. 
The sportsmen spend thousands of dollars every year; 
their benefit comes in the form of recreation and health; 
the farmer, the merchant and the transportation com- 
panies get their benefit in cash, which they in turn pass 
on to other sources. Each duck killed during a season 
figures up a pretty penny, but such sport is not figured on 
that basis. Portus BAXTER. 


With Gun and Dog in Georgia. 


I THINK that the prevailing impression among northern 
sportsmen is that they cannot get good shooting at 
Thomasville, owing to the fact that of late years large 
tracts of land and plantations have been so bought up 
and shooting privileges so leased that there is no place 
left for the “dropper in.” While this impression is in a 
degree true, there is still a big lot of land outdoors there 
where birds are plentiful and the shooting good. Thomas- 
ville is a small city, situated in the center of a very 
sparsely settled country; in other words there is no other 
town or city near it, and even if they should go on sell- 
ing plantations for the next ten years, there will still be 
some on the market. Of course, one must drive out 
some distance, and this very drive adds greatly to the 
pleasure of the outing. A one-legged man can shoot 
here. You just keep on driving, and when the dogs find 
the birds you drive up to them, get out and shoot, and 
then drive on. So the day is spent. 

I can imagine no more delightful journey than to 
drive to Monticello and Tallahassee and return, hunting 
all the way there and back again. The trip takes two 
days. However, this is general or superficial; the de- 
tails for a journey of this kind or for shorter trips can 
be arranged for by the Piney Woods, the Mitchell House 
or the Masury hotels. The Piney Woods stables, of 
which Mr. M. R. Elder is the proprietor, is thoroughly 
equipped with good horses.and platform spring wagons 
expressly for this work, and each driver is a pathfinder 
of no small merit. 

It was my good fortune to have with me that ebony 
veteran, Jesse Daniels, for many years the woodland 
pilot of Drs. Metcalf and Thompson, and many others 
who will recall their days afield with him with reverence. 
Jesse has four good dogs that so love the sound of his 
gentle voice that the whip is left at home. (He breaks 
his dogs alone.) In one short day we found a good 
many bevies of quail, and I came in at night thoroughly 
refreshed and with sufficient birds to show—well, to show 
that occasionally an accident did happen. Jesse carried 
a gun, his dogs work better that way. 

Dogs afield have always appealed to me, but always 
with a greater intensity should the day supply an “inci- 
dent.” The incident may be in the seasoning of the 
gravy, the touch of perfection, or the undoing, the 
lengthening of a pretty sunset, or the upsetting of the 
milk pitcher, and this day among many others is on the 
sunny page. r 

Velox was backing Maud in high sedge, both drawn 
out until it seemed as though they needed another pair of 
legs to support them in the middle. Jesse directed me to 
step in and flush, which I did. Between two pines a 
pair of birds fell to my right barrel; at almost the same 





instant two more fell to the left of the little pine, while 
the rest of the big covey passed on beyond the woods. 
We retrieved our birds, and I remarked: “You only 
shot one barrel, Jesse,” to which he replied, “Dat’s all 
you shot, Mr. Batten, en it did seem as though we shot 
the heart out of dat covey, sure.” 

I shall ever bless the fact that confusion restrained 
me from using my second barrel, when a higher instinct 
curbed my friend. We did not follow those birds. 

I owe much to the courtesy extended to me by Mr. 
W. A. Torry, the manager for Harvey and Wood, not- 
withstanding the fact that he is working overtime to get 
the Mitchell House open Jan. 1, and The Piney Woods 
Jan. 15. He was of infinite service in having me meet 
Robert Thomas, Jr., and Hon. H. W. Hopkins, both 
sportsmen that I wish all sportsmen could know. In 
the meantime I was comfortably located at the Masury. 

Great interest is felt in Thomasville in the coming of 
the Eastern Field Trials, to be held Feb. 1. Judge Hop- 
kins tells me there are seventy entries in the Derby 
alone. The trials should be very successful from the 
standpoint of comfort, as well as from a bird point of 
view, as never before in the history of field trials has 
it been possible for the members to have at their disposal 
such fine hotel accommodations as they will enjoy in 
Thomasville this year. Then, too, I am under the im- 
pression that all grounds are open for this event. 

The Georgia Field Trials’ Association, organized Nov. 
25, 1902, for the improvement of the pointer and setter 
by actual field competition, and for the betterment and 
enforcement of the game laws, is, of course, in its in- 
fancy, but bids fair to become a factor in the dog and 
game world, with such men at-its foundation as their 
roster will show: President, Hon. H. W. Hopkins; 
First Vice-President, Dr. T. R. Garlington; Second Vice- 
President, F. I. Stone; Secretary and Treasurer, P. 
M. Essig. Governors: C. D. Jordan, H. N. McIntosh, 
Dr. Floyd W. McRae, J. E. Miller, S. Grantland, W. 
H. Davis, W. S. Elkin, Jr. 

This organization proposes some changes in the game 
laws of Georgia, and it wouldn’t be surprising if re- 
taliatory measures were to be adopted, although this 
dces not suit Georgia’s idea of old-fashioned hospitality 
a bit. But when a Georgian has to pay $25 to shoot a 
bird in Minnesota, he thinks the Minnesotian should pay 
something for bagging a bunch of birds in Georgia. 

I was fortunate in being able to present Judge Hop- 
kins with a copy of “Game Laws in Brief” at this par- 
ticular time; from it he hopes to learn how the clever 
man can take advantage of the wise ones, and still 
maintain his dignity as a legislator. 

I should be lacking in my duty to Forest AND STREAM 
and to its readers, if I did not say my only regrets in 
leaving Thomasville are that I can’t stay longer. Its 
pretty homes,. parks and rivers, club grounds and fine 
hotels; its balmy climate and Southern hospitality are 
all equally delightful. ; 

On the jowsney here it was my good fortune to be at- 
tached to the same train that pulled a chartered sleeper 
containing twelve members of the Chelsea Club of 
Georgia, who are now doing their annual two-weeks’ 
shooting on their club grounds. The party consisted of 
Messrs. Nathaniel P. Smith, Jas. B. Baker, W. H. Mc- 
Cord, W. W. Greene, O. M. Ejidlitz, W. C. Post, B. E. 
J. Ejils, F. K. Gaston and King Smith, of New York; 
Percival Roberts, Jr., and R. A. Hatfield, of Philadelphia, 
and V. J. Hedden, of Newark. 

These club members seem to have solved the problem 
of comfort and success by carrying with them all the 
comforts of home. The culinary department and dogs 
had gone on a week ahead, so that housekeeping affairs 
were in order and their numerous “skyscrapers” were 
down to real edge and birds well exercised on their 
arrival. Our train reached Savannah eight hours late, 
but the side shipment of supplies for the Chelsea Club 
removes the responsibility of delay from them. 

Mr. Nathaniel P. Smith furnished me with many in- 
teresting details of the famous old plantation and man- 
sion now owned by these members; and I regret not 
being able to visit it on this trip, so that I might tell of 
the changes time has made in the fortunes of one of 
these historical spots. This club is limited to twenty 
members. They own six thousand acres, and lease the 
shooting privilege of eighteen thousand more. On their 
annual outing they appoint a paymaster who settles all 
accounts (except those contracted playing “ping pong” 
and “old maid”), and renders to each member his ac- 
count on the return to New York, thus they “dutch” it 
and buy their own cigars and soda water—surely an ad- 
mirable scheme. “Gun and Dog” advice was not needed 
on that car, and as in the affairs of the world a good thing 
was quickly recognized. I mentioned the fact that a 
“well worn” sportsman in Delaware would sell his: Cin- 
cinnati’s Pride dog. In fifteen minutes it was telegraphed 
for; and Mr. Gaston was not sure whether they had 
twenty-eight or thirty-two dogs down there. Mr. Baker 
claimed that the sire was so good a one that the dam 
didn’t make much difference. “When and where to 
shoot” is likewise so well known to these Blooming Grove 
Park Association members that their charter carries with 
it the privilege of making their own laws regarding 
“when to shoot,” and their vast preserve gives them the 
“where.” Among these veterans of outdoor life a mis- 
sionary of shooting ethics would find dry picking. 

T. E. BATTEN. 


We doubt if any repartee ever surpassed in delicacy 
the reply made by an East Indian servant of Lord 
Dufferin, when he was Viceroy of India. “Well, what 
sort of sport has Lord had?” .said Dufferin, one 
day, to his “shikarry,’ or sporting servant, who had 
attended a young English lord on a shooting excur- 
sion. 

“Oh,” replied the scrupulously polite Hindu, “the 
young Sahib shot divinely, but God was very merciful 
to the birds.” 





A Roman journal says that two ships, which were © 
of the nature of floating palaces, and which have been 
submerged in the lake of Nemi ever since the time of 
the old Romans, are to be brought to the surface by 
artificially: draining the lake. 
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‘CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Ducking El Dorado, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 27.—There seems to be a new 
ducking El Dorado at Moses Lake, some twenty-one 
miles southeast of Ephrata, which latter is about fifty 
miles east of Wenatchee, Wash., the latter being the 
point whete the Great Northern Railroad crosses the 
Columbia River. Moses Lake is twenty-two miles in 
length and a mile wide in its widest place, but for the 
most part very much narrower. It is fed, according to 
the story of a Seattle, Wash., paper, by Crab Creek, a 
strange stream which is not particular whether it runs 
over ground or under ground. The Indians call this a 
bewitched. water, and will have nothing to do with either 
stream or lake. Not so two sportsmen of Seattle who 
visited this region a few weeks ago. Messrs.-D. H. 
and Virgil Hall, who brought back after their little 
hunt a splendid mixed bag of birds, which included 
three swans, four geese and about one hundred mallard 
ducks, not to mention a few mixed varieties of big 
ducks. The lake itself is a great breeding ground, and 
although the ducks forsake it after the breeding season 
they return and spend their winter there. There is one 
settler, Charles Lewis, a big stockman, whose home- 
stead is on this lake, and he is the only inhabitant 
within very many miles. It may be supposed that in this 
remote region where the birds are almost wholly undis- 
turbed two Seattle shooters had royal sport. They 
seem not to have abused their privileges, and expect to 
return for another visit to their lonesome ranchman. 
They describe a small island in one arm of the lake on 
which the ducks and geese are said to nest in thou- 
sands during the summer season. This would indeed 
seem to be a ducking El Dorado worth remembering, 
and for that matter, worth preserving. 


The Wisconsin Duck Law. 


The state of the duck law in Wisconsin is not at this 
time one wholly satisfactory, and if the threatened 
changes in other phases of the Wisconsin game laws 
shall be made, that commonwealth will be in a position 
to show its neighbors a set of game laws as inefficient 
as they were formerly good. 

The protective sentiment in Wisconsin seems to go 
by waves, and the game laws do not seem to show any 
settled sentiment as to the general desirability of the 
protection of wild game. This State, it may be remem- 
bered, for a long time supported the famous dog in 
the manger law, by whose terms it pledged itself to 
stop spring shooting as soon as Illinois did. This 
principle of legislation has always seemed to be about 
as puerile as any that could be devised. 

In spite of waves of lawlessness and waves of peni- 
tence, however, Wisconsin did for a fong time lead the 
sentiment of the Mississippi Valley in the matter of good 
duck laws. It stopped spring shooting, at feast upon 
the marsh ducks which breed in some numbers in Wis- 
consin marshes; and although this half way measyre 
was of course inherently weak, it showed the Wiscon- 
sin heart was in the right place. Moreover, the old 
law, which restricted shooters to the natural cover of 
the rushes, and forbade open water blinds, was one of 
the best measures which could have been devised by 
that State to induce the migrating birds to tarry for 
a time upon her marshes. I remember that when I 
first began to visit Wisconsin ducking grounds, the 
burlap blind, put out in the open water on the feeding 
beds of the ducks, was a common device and used 
with success by all of the market-hunters and by 
greedy sportsmen who are just as bad as the market- 
hunters. After a time the numbers of these blinds, 
more especially in Fox Lake and adjoining waters, 
rendered it almost impossible for a wild duck to get a 
place where it could alight in safety or feed in quiet. 
The deep water diving ducks, redheads, bluebills, 
ringbills, and sometimes canvas backs could not even 
get out into the middle of the lake in twenty feet of 
water without running against one of these blinds. 
The result was that the birds were hammered and 
pounded out until they finally settled the question by 
rising pretty much en masse and getting out to another 
part of the world. 

Then came the revulsion in sentiment which abol- 
ished these open water blinds and confined the shoot- 
er’s concealment to the rushes or a blind built some- 
where within the indefinite line of “natural cover.” 
These old open water blinds were usually made of 
burlaps. The hunter would take some poles I5 or 20 
feet in length and sink them in a parallelogram out in 
the open water. Around three sides of these project- 
ing stake tops he would stretch a strip of coffee sack- 
ing or burlap. The blind was left open at one end, and 
the shooter pushed his boat in and lay riding in per- 
fect concealment and with a very decent wind break. 
By tying his boat to one of the stout poles he could 
manage to ride a very heavy sea, and of course in 
heavy weather and a good big flock of decoys he was 
very apt to get good shooting. This was all very well 
while it lasted. 

The Illinois law, like the Wisconsin law forbidding 
shooting from a blind beyond the edge of natural 
cover, was subject of much argument and construction 
and misconstruction. At last the objectors in Wis- 
consin overruled those who had stood out for some 
protection for the birds, and recently the Wisconsin 
open water blind law was killed in effect by the intro- 
duction of a clause which renders it lawful to shoot 
on any of the open waters of the State between sunrise 
and sunset from a paddling or rowing boat, propelled 
with an oar or oars from the side or sides of such boat. 

This change of the old law has already produced the 
results which might have been expected. The sports- 
men of the State declare that the new law has de- 
stroyed i the lakes where formerly there was 
great sport. e present law permits the chasing of 
the birds by boats, and the ducks are pressed so closely 
that they never find rest; hence they simply leave feed- 
ing grounds which otherwise they would use. There 
is a large element of decent and tolerant sportsman- 
ship in the city of Milwaukee which protests at this 
law. It is to be hoped that this element may prove 


leaven sufficient to affect popular sentiment at the 


State Legislature, where still more radical changes are 
threatened. 


As to the details regarding the change in the law, 


the following letter from Henry Overbeck, Jr., State 


gamre warden of Wisconsin, should remove any doubt 
and settle any discussion which exists even to-day: 


Manison, Wis., Dec. 20.—E. Hough: In reply to your 
telegram and letter regarding the shooting of ducks in 
open water, would say that as the law now reads in 
Sec. 65 on page 42, open water duck shooting is al- 
lowed. The section reads, “Provided, that it shall not 
be unlawful to hunt, kill or pursue any acquatic fowl 
on the open waters of this State between sunrise 
and sunset of the same day with a paddle boat or row 
boat propelled with an oar or oars from the side or 
sides of such boat.” I enclose the whole of the sec- 
tion referred to. Trusting that this will furnish you 
the necessary information you desired, and that it 
reached you in time. Truly yours, 


Henry OVERBECK, JR. 
: : section referred to by Mr. Overbeck follows in 
ull: 


65. Prohibited Methods of Hunting Aquatic Birds.—Section 12, 
Chapter 2568, 1901.—Section 4563b of the statutes of 1898, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: Section 4563b: Any person 
who shall use, in the pursuit of any wild duck, goose, brant or 
other aquatic bird, upon the waters of this State, any sneak boat, 
or boat propelled by an oar or oars operated from the stern of 
such boat, or any sail boat, or boat propelled by steam,, naphtha, 
electric or other engine or machinery, or any battery, sink box 
or similar device, or who shall kill or attempt to kill or to pursue, 
while occupying or using any boat, box or other device outside 
or beyond the natural covering of reeds, grass or other vegetation 
wou, above the water, any wild goose, duck, brant- or other 
aquatic bird, or who shall construct or use for the purpose of hunting, 
outside of such natural covering or upon the ice, any fixed or 
artificial blind or ambush, shall Ee punished by a fine of not less 
than ten dollars, nor more than fifty dollars, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail not more than thirty days or by both such 
fine and imprisonment; Provided, that it shall not be unlawful 
to hunt, kill or pursue any aquatic fowl on the open waters of 
this State between sunrise and sunset of the same day with a 
paddle boat or row boat propelled with an oar or oars from the 
side or sides of such boat; Provided, however, that in the waters 
of Lake Koshkonong in the counties of Dane, Jefferson, Rock, 
and in the water of Fox Lake in Dodge county, no float, paddle 
boat, scull boat or sneak boat, shall be used in the pursuit of 


any aquatic fowl beyond the point where the hunter may by law 
set his decoys. * 


It will thus be observed that the sneak boat hunting 
on canvasbacks on Lake Koshkonong will continue to 
be unlawful. This sculling or sneak boat hunting as 
practiced on that lake was in the early times developed 
into an art most destructive to the canvasback. It 
was an interesting art, showing well the skill and per- 
severance of the hunter in outwitting his game, but its 
result proved fair to be the destruction of all sport on 
the deep water ducks. It is comforting to know that 
at least this form of open water shooting continues to 
be illegal. 

There is still another phase of the Wisconsin duck- 
ing law which ought to be called to the attention of 
those who think that all restrictions are off in regard 
to duck hunting in Wisconsin. From a lay inspection 
of the law as bearing upon public nuisances, it would 
seem to be evident that duck shooting in the open 
water for more than 200 feet from cover will continue 
to be illegal. The clause bearing upon public nuis- 
ances reads as below: 


11. Public Nuisances, What Are.—Section 14980, W. S., 1898.— 
The following are declared to be public nuisances: 

1. Any net of any kind prohibited by law while set, placed or 
found in any waters where such net is prohibited by law from 
being used. 

2. All seines or other devices, traps or contrivances set or 
found in any waters in a manner prohibited by any law relating 
to such waters, and any and all boats found in use in the taking 
of fish in violation of any of the provisions of these statutes. 

3. All set lines, ropes or cables with more than one line at- 
tached thereto, either directly or indirectly. Set lines are con- 
strued to mean any line not held by the person using the same, 
whether having one or more hooks. This sub-division applies to 
inland waters only. 

4. Any nets spread upon or under the surface of any of the 
waters of the State which shall or might entrap or ensnare any 
wild fowl of any kind. 

5. Any trap, snares, spring gun, set guns or other device or 
contrivance which might entrap, ensnare or kill any animals, 
birds or water fowl protected by law. 

6. Section 8, Chapter 312, 1899: Any boats, lamps or lights 
when used in the unlawful taking or attempting to take fish or 
game. 

7. Any pivot or swivel gun or other firearm, not habitually 
held at arm’s length, and discharged from the shoulder, while the 
same shall be in unlawful use. 

8. Any screen set in the public waters of the State to prevent 
the free passage of fish, or set in any stream which shall have 
been stocked by the Commissioners a Fisheries. 

9. Any boat, floating raft, box or blind set in open water or 
outside a natural growth of grasses or rushes sufficiently high to 
conceal the boat, raft or blind, or an artificial blind set in open 
water for the unlawful pursuit, hunting or shooting of any wild 
duck, goose or brant. 

10. Section 9, Chapter 312, 1899: Sub-division 10, Section 14980, 
Wisconsin statutes of 1898, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
Sub-division 10, Section 14980: All decoys set in any of the 
waters of the State, during the close season for the hunting of 
any variety of water-fowl as prescribed by law, and any decoys 
set in the water more than two hundred feet from the cover, 
which said cover shall be construed to mean the weeds, rushes 
or other vegetation in which the hunter may locate, or any place 
in which the hunter shall wholly or partially conceal himself. 

11. The unlawful use of any of the articles mentioned in this 
section, contrary to the provisions of law, shall forfeit the same 
to the State, and upon their being found under any of the condi- 
tions which shall render them public nuisances as specified herein 
they may be immediately destroyed. ‘ 

Thus the duck hunter in Wisconsin may chase ducks 
in the open water, but may not shoot over decoys set 
more than 200 feet from cover. Sometimes it takes 
a certain amount of study to figure out the real mean- 
ing of a game law by the time the legislators are done 
with it, and even then there is nothing established un- 
til after the courts have finished their work. By that 
time we are usually ready for another change in our 
game laws. It is not beyond hope that Wisconsin will 
see some of the error of her way and refuse to do some 
of the things which she threatens to do with her game 
laws at this session of the Legislature. 


Ducks in the South, 


That veteran Western duck shooter, Abe Kleinman, 
of this city, told me to-day that he was rather hopeful 
that he might be able to get South for a little duck 
shooting this winter. “I am afraid to take my gun 
out of the case,” said he, “for fear I might get it dirty. 
It has been there for a long, long time.” 

Abe thinks that a good duck country might be found 
along the new rice grounds of Louisiana and Texas 


rather farther to the east than the points which hith- 
erto have been commonly accepted as the best ones for 
shooting along the Gulf Coast. I have not heard much 
from High Island or Galveston for some time, and do 
not know what the outlook is in that part of the 
world, but there ought to be some shooting left in 
those regions. 

Abe tells me that our old friend Billy Griggs is not 
shooting for the market this winter, but is running 
a fishing station somewhere down in Georgia. Happy 
Billy, to get down in the South in the winter time and 
escape these Northern winters. For we are having 
winter here in Chicago for keeps just now, a cold wave 
with somewhat blizzardly accompaniments having 
taken the place of the snow and slush. 


Hounds and Quail. 


Every once in a while some authority on dogs bobs 
up with the statement that somewhere in the remote 
past a good strong hound strain was introduced into 
that breed. There may be color for that statement. 
At least I am willing to say that the fox hound or coon 
dog of commerce will, upon occasion, take naturally to 
quail. The other day, when I was down shooting with 
Warren Powel, the latter gentleman undertook to put 
his two coon dogs into the same wagon with a string 
of quail. He heard a loud yell from the driver, and 
arrived in time to see the last of quite a bunch of quail 
disappearing down the throat of one of the coon dogs. 
“He just took ’em off the string like he was eating 
peanuts,” said the driver, excitedly. I never saw any- 
thing like it! I have no doubt that if rescue had not 
arrived, we should have seen nothing of our bunch of 
birds excepting the string and a few heads. Mr. Powel 
said he was sure this dog was swallowing quail without 
even getting his throat tickled by the wing feathers. 


Slaughter of Deer in the Northwest. 


Major M. G. Baldwin, of Kalispel, Mont., recently 
returned from the West Fisher district, and says that 
large bands of Indians have been hunting in that dis- 
trict ever since the opening of winter, and that they 
have killed at least 2,000 deer, not to mention other 
game. One miner reported seeing at an Indian camp 
sixty deer brought in as result of two days’ hunt. 
These Indians are Flatheads and Kootenais. Their 
manner of hunting is to go in a large body on horse- 
back with large numbers of dogs and to deploy at the 
base of a mountain on which they intend to hunt. They 
then advance up hill, dogs and horsemen beating out 
all the cover. The deer run toward the top and are shot 
down in large numbers in this kind of a circle hunt. 
The Flatheads, returning to their reservation, brought 
back an immense quantity of hides and had hundreds of 
horses loaded down with deer meat. They had lived 
nearly four months on deer meat beside what they 
brought back. In that part of the mountains there had 
been two mild winters, and the deer wandered high up, 
but this fall the snow drove them down and the In- 


dians had no trouble in slaughtering deer in great 
numbers. 


Tennessee Man Gets Moose, 


Dr. Chas. E. Wait, of the University of Tennessee, is 
another American who went to New Brunswick this 
fall and enjoyed a successful moose hunt. Dr. Wait 
got a moose with 58-inch spread, with 25 points and 
a web of 11 inches. Experienced big-game hunters re- 
port this to have been the finest head seen for a long 
time, it being very perfect and symmetrical. Dr. Waite 
used a Winchester .45-70-500, smokeless powder, metal 
patched, and killed his moose with one shot. He says 
that he has with the same rifle and load killed four 
moose and two caribou, and needed only one shot in 
any case. It is not believed that very many moose 
heads have ever been seen within the confines of the 
State of Tennessee, and it surely must be a source of 


pride for Dr. Wait to know that he has brought home 
so grand a specimen. 


But Not the Biggest. 


The Wait head must have been something of a moose 
head; but what shall we say to the moose killed this 
season on the Northwest Miramichi by Mr. Sterling 
Trevors, one of the employes at Burchill’s lumber 
camp? This head is reported to have had a spread of 
72 inches, which is getting directly into the Alaskan 
class. Mr. Trevors is stated to have been offered $200 
for the head, but did not think that was enough. This 
head is reported by the Chatham World, but I cannot 
say whether or. not the measurements are accurate. 
They are so extraordinarily large that it seems there 
might have been a mistake. The New Brunswick heads 
are the grandest ones to be had near the Eastern 


Coast, but 60, 61 or 62 inches has been pretty near 
their limit. 


Indians Not so Bad. 


By the way, speaking of our Indians out in Montana 
and their deer killing, how about the sportsmen of 
Maine and vicinity? It is said that 8,000 or 10,000 non- 
resident hunters shot in Maine this year. Some say 
that 7,500 deer have been shipped. Some say that 20,- 
ooo deer were killed. Others say 15,000; yet others say 
5,000 deer, and perhaps 200 moose. Pile all this game 
up in a pile, and it might set a fellow thinking. The 
pile of dead and wounded human beings would also give 
one occasion for thought, since we read of nine deaths 
and twenty-one serious wounds in the deer hunting 
field, one of the dead being a registered guide. We do 
pretty well in our deer season out here in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and kill nearly as many men out here 
as they do in Maine. I do not believe, however, that 
we kill quite so many deer, and if these Maine figures 
are reported accurately, I doubt if we send as many 


hunters into the woods as go into the wilderness of 
Maine. 


Life and Adventures of a Tin Cup. 


The other morning when I went down to my office 
I found on my desk a tin cup. It was not a very dis- 
tinguished looking vessel, being old, a bit dirty and 
very much blackened by the smoke of many camp 
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fires. On the handle it had the letters U. S., and about 
the rim there was a bit of wire still entwined. The cost 
of this cup was, as I personally know, only about six 
cents in the first place, but as it stood I would not have 
taken a few hundred dollars for it. In short, this was 
the same tin cup which, more than a year ago, I lost 
in the snow in the middle of New Brunswick. 

Originally this cup started on its travels when Billy 
Hofer and I discovered the Yellowstone Park in the 
winter of ’94. Capt. George S. Anderson, now a 
colonel in the Army, stationed in the Philippines, was 
then superintendent of the Park. He made me a pres- 
ent of this cup, which was then fresh from the sutler’s 
store. I tied it to my belt with a piece of coffee sack- 
ing, and at the belt it remained through every winter 
trip, and a good nany summer trips which I have 
made since that time long ago, the old cup getting 
gtadually blacker and blacker. It was along when Mc- 
Chesney and I discovered the Two Medicine country 
of the Blackfeet. It was along with me, as we have 
discovered, when I went with Adam Moore on my first 
moose hunt out from Nictor Lake, in New Brunswick. 
At last, when finally the rotting coffee sack string 
parted, I lost my tin cup high up in the big hills, six 
miles from camp, just where none of us could tell. 
With it went my luck, as I told in our story of the 
New Brunswick trip with Adam Moore and Henry 
Braithwaite. Last spring, as I have already mentioned 
in these columns, Adam, stumbling around in the 
woods, where all our snowshoe paths had long since 
disappeared in the spring, blundered on this old tin 
cup of mine! Adam thought to sequester this as a 
souvenir, and indeed I hated to rob him of it, but 
could not find it in my heart to part with my old mas- 
cot. This fall Mr. Geo. Henneberry, of Chicago, was 
out with Adam, and Adam gave him the tin cup to 
bring back to me. Mr. Henneberry, after several calls, 
finally left the cup on my desk. I do not know what 
further adventures this ancient vessel may yet encoun- 
ter, but I think I must leave it to Adam Moore in 
my will. 


Moose and Grizzly. 


Speaking of New Brunswick reminds me of my oft- 
time repeated assertion that if you stand in the middle 
of Chicago, you will presently see pass by every living 
soul you ever met in any corner of the world. I was 
sitting at my desk the other evening when in stepped 
Mr. Fred Irland, of Washington, who, so far as I 
know, has not been West for some time. Mr. Irland’s 
many hunts with Henry Braithwaite in New Brunswick 
have often been chronicled in the columns of Forest 
AND STREAM and in the monthly magazines. He is an 
old and experienced moose hunter as any that go into 
that province, and retains that fondness for the New 
Brunswick wilderness which seems to be carried away 
by everyone who ever visits that country. Mr. Irland 
was in Chicago but for a few brief moments. He says, 
however, that in the spring, about April, in all likeli- 
hood, he will start West from Washington for a 
grizzly hunt in Siskiyou County, California, where lke 
has a friend who thinks he will get a grizzly well worth 
while. As Mr. Irland will have a couple of months 
off, the chances are that he will meet his grizzly and 
take him into camp. If he does, I am sure we will have 
a very interesting story about these California bears. 
Old hunters of the eastern side of the Sierras always 
said that the grizzly bear was never found east of Cali- 
fornia. Scientists divide the bears into all sorts of 
species, and even the hunters themselves now do like- 
wise. Formerly they were of only two species, the 
grizzly and the black. The hunters were more liberal 
in the past and had all sorts, the silver tip, bald face, 
roach back, etc., although the most widely experienced 
of them always agreed that the California bears were 
bigger than those of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Irland 
thinks that in Siskiyou County he may perhaps be for- 
tunate enough to meet with one of the bears which 
sometimes kill’ cattle among the ranches: out there. 
It takes a good-sized grizzly to kill a steer. My own 
new grizzly’country, which I am holding in reserve for 
myself until times get easier, is another one where the 
grizzlies sometimes kill cattle. Now, if only I could 
visit my country at the time Mr. Irland goes to Siski- 
you, what notes we might have for comparison along 


about the first of June! At any rate, good luck to a 
good fellow. 


Changes in Western Game Laws, 


Reference has already been made in regard to the 
proposed monkeying with the Wisconsin gamé laws. 
No one can tell what will happen up in that part of the 
world in these days. One of the planks of a late guber- 
natorial campaign—happily an unsuccessful one—was a 
flat-footed opposition to all game laws, and the declar- 
ation that a wide open policy in regard to shooting 
was the only one which ought to be tolerated in the 
State. There is a proposition to change the deer law 
of Wisconsin, to add 10 days to the shooting instead 
of cutting 10 days off. The great loss of life in the 
deer hunting field moves one legislator to forecast a 
bill limiting the charge in rifles, “so that the rifle 
will not shoot over 200 yards.” This is a very wise 
measure indeed, as will be readily seen by all sports- 
men! I am glad to add, however, that there will be 
an attempt made in Wisconsin to pass another bill 
limiting the bag of game birds to 25 per day. There has 
been a great deal of talk over the outrageous slaugh- 
ter of ducks carried on along the Illinois River by the 
Powers boys and their friends, and one result of this 
may be the gradual growth of the limited bag idea. 
These outrages on their own remedy with them in 
the course of time. If Illinois would put a limited bag 
clause in her laws, straighten out the quail and wood- 
cock season, and insert a Stop the Sale of Game 
clause, she would have a pretty good law; at least a 
better one than she would enforce. 

From Michigan also come reports of troublous 
times in the Legislature. One writer says: “There are 
all sorts of foolish notions being advanced. The fact 
is, the politicians do not take enough interest in this 
matter to give it the correct attention it deserves.” 
The trouble with the politicians is that not all of them 


are sportsmen and not all of them are men of real 
breadth and grasp of.-affairs. They are supposed to 
represent the people, but they sometimes do so by 
means of views based on a very narrow personal hori- 
zon. 


Down to Rabbit Hu. ting. 


As for sport in this part of the country, we are pretty 
near down to rabbit hunting now. Indeed, it is an 
easy guess that molly cottontail will become more re- 
spected in this State as the years roll by. The latest 
thing in rabbit hunting is a possible expedition of the 
Wishininnie Club, some time within the next ten days, 
for.a big rabbit hunt, probably in the neighborhood 
of Custer Park, in this State. It is said that a few 
beagles can be obtained, and local guides say that as 
many rabbits could be killed as the visitors cared for. 


E. HoucuH. 
Hartrorp burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Good Work of the California Game 
Commission. 


Wuite the case of Corriea, the San Francisco com- 
mission merchant, who, as told in Forest AND STREAM 
of Dec. 20, circularized the market-hunters of the State, 
offering them weighty inducements to violate the game 
laws, is dragging out its slow length in the police court, 
the California Game and Fish Commission is making 
it decidedly sultry for his dupes. Mr. T. E. Craighill, of 
Paso Robles, received one of the Corriea circulars and 
yearned with a yearning that surpasses words to gather 
in the $2 a dozen and expenses which the worthy com- 
mission merchant was offering for illicit quail. Mr. 
Craighill garnered twenty dozen, and is out of pocket on 
the transaction the quail, expenses of packing and ship- 
ping them, the costs of his trial and $50 fine. He 
stated that he preferred to be tried bs jury, as he ex- 
pected to receive “substantial justice” from their hands. 
He got it. Mr. McPherson, of San Luis Obispo, also 
received a circular and thought that a little Christmas 
money would not come amiss. His shipment was thirty 
dozen, and the deputy caught him just as he was about 
to move with his entire family to Los Angeles. He 
pleaded guilty and was let off with a minimum fine 
of $25. The decision in the Corriea case is looked for 
now any day. 


A Trial by Long Distance ’Phone. 


Mr. Frederick Rabb is the superintendent of the Rals- 
ton Mine, which is situated in. Placer County about 
30 miles from anywhere. The nearest hamlet is 
Michigan Gulch. Mr. Rabb killed a deer the other day 
and shipped it to a friend in this city as a Christmas 
present. Chief Deputy Vogelsang appropriated the pres- 
ent, and wrote to Mr. Rabb, giving him an option of 
appearing before the nearest justice and pleading guilty, 
or having a deputy sent up to the mine to arrest him. 
Rabb thought it over and telegraphed to Vogelsang that 
it would be very inconvenient for him to leave the mine 
just at present, and inquiring if the business could not 
be done.over the long distance telephone. The Fish 
and Game Commission were willing to accommodate 
him. The justice of the peace at Auburn was connected 
with Mr. Rabb and read the complaint to him over the 
wire. “How do you plead?” inquired the justice. 
“Guilty,” replied the mining superintendent. “Very 
good,” aswered the justice; ‘the court accepts your 
plea and finds you guilty and fines you $25 and the costs 
of this trial, including telephone service, $6.45.” Mr. 
Rabb remarked that the next time he wanted to send 
a Christmas present to a friend, he would send him a 


nugget, as he thought it would come cheaper in the 
long run. 


Meat Hunters Bagged. 


Despite the game laws, for many years it has been 
the custom for the owners of mines, lumber camps and 
other industries in the unsettled portions of this State 
to contract with professional hunters to supply their 
crews of men with venison during the winter. In many 
of the camps this is the only fresh meat consumed dur- 
ing this season, and the slaughter of deer to supply this 
demand is simply appalling. Neither age nor sex is re- 
spected, and every wild thing on four legs represents 
just so many cents a pound, usually twelve, to the illicit 
meat contractor. To this occupation he adds that of 
hide-hunting, as there is a ready market for green deer 
skins since the law went into effect prohibiting their sale. 

Owing to the remote field of operation of these gen- 
try, it has in the past been extremely difficult to obtain 
evidence against them; but the California Fish and Game 
Commission this year is better organized than ever be- 
fore in the history of the State, and it has its trusted 
deputies practically everywhere. Mr. W. R. Walsh, the 
deputy at Red Bluff, in the Shasta Mountains, succeeded 
last week in effecting the arrest of eight of these meat 
hunters. Mr. Welsh surprised the gang of doe hunters 
red-handed, in their camp in one of the most remote 
canyons of the Tehama wilderness, the second day after 
they had got to work. They promptly admitted killing 
two deer, and, in fact, a denial was out of the question, 
as the carcasses were in the camp when the deputy ar- 
rived. Several of the men concerned have hitherto 
borne good reputations. Their names are J. D. Cameron, 
Guy Cameron, Ed Cameron, Peter Cameron, Walter Gos- 
ney, John Schultz, Albert Sykes and J. D. Barber, all 
residents of Red Bluff. As usual in such cases, they 
have all pleaded not guilty and demanded a jury trial, 
which will commence on the 6th of January. In speak- 
ing of the occurence Chief Deputy Vogelsang, under 
whose personal direction Deputy Welsh was acting, said: 
“I have determined to stamp out this meat-hunting busi- 
ness, and I am glad to see that the citizens of Red Bluff 
an: sufficiently aroused to the necessity of protecting 
the game to hold a mass meeting denouncing the viola- 
tions of the law which have taken place in Shasta and 
neighboring counties.” After securing his men Deputy 
Welsh penetrated further into the. mountains and dis- 
covered a well-built camp containing ten fresh deer 
hides, five deer heads and a portion of a carcass, like- 
wise a new sf ypmemcony rifle, a set of spurs, roll of 
blankets, etc. had fled. Manu. 


occupant 
San Francisco, Dec. 27. : 


New York League Amendments. 


Tue New York State FisH, GAME AND Forest 
Leacug, Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 30—At the annual meet- 
ing of The New York State Fish, Game and Forest 
League, the following amendments to existing laws were 
proposed. Every sportsman and thinking man appreciates 
the need of more stringent laws and better enforcement 
to prevent the absolute extinction of the game of the 
State. Each one of the amendments proposed by the 
State Association is designed to better protect the rem- 
nant of our game and make it possible to secure the 
enforcement of all existing laws. 

The interests involved demand of every sportsman that 
he give his most earnest efforts to advancing these sev- 
eral measures. Will you take it upon yourself to see 
that your representatives are fully acquainted with the 
conditions as they exist, and that an important element 
of the community demands their favorable action? 

The sportsmen of the State can control conditions if 
they will make their aggressive force felt. Will you do 
your part? Ask your friends to see members of the 
Legislature at once and urge them to further these 


amendments. 
C. H. Mowry, 
F. C. Eppy, 
W. S. Gavitt, 
R. P. Grant, 
Legislative and Law Committee. 

1. Prohibiting the sale of grouse and woodcock that 
are killed within this State. 

2. Closing the season for killing gray and black squir- 
rels same time as grouse and woodcock, viz: Novem- 
ber 30. 

3. Closing the season for killing quail same as grouse 
and woodcock, viz., November 30. 

4. Special Game Protectors appointed by the State 
Forest Fish and Game Commission, shall have the same 
power of search as the regular protectors, if in the em- 
ploy of Boards of Supervisors or incorporated asso- 
ciations for the protection of fish and game. 

5. Closing the season for killing grouse in the coun- 
ties of Ulster, Sullivan and Greene at same time as the 
other counties, viz., November 30. 

6. Prohibiting the spearing of fish in Seneca Lake. 

7. Prohibiting the sale of web-footed wild fowl after 
March 1 in every year until the open season. 

8. Web-footed wild fowl not to be killed earlier than 
September 16 or after December 31, but not to provide 
an open season where none exists, or to extend an open 
season in any locality where it is less than above. 

g. Prohibiting the sale of venison in the Adirondack 
Reservation, viz., that territory within the “Blue line.” 

10. Strike out the exception to right of search in New 
York and Kings counties by protector without warrant. 


et Demet wo 


Some Observations. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I observe that my esteemed antagonist Coahoma is 
still in court with his contention “That the procurement 
of something useful is an essential element of true sport.” 
My sympathy goes out to him in his hopeless struggle, 
for persistent and heroic effort like his deserves success. 
Unfortunately for him, the court having jurisdiction in 
the matter is the noble fraternity of sportsmen, and this 
court has rendered its decision adversely to him, and is 
constantly reaffirming its decision; witness the many 
forms of diversion which offer no opportunity for the 
“procurement” of anything which is “useful” which are 
recognized and pursued as sport by the members of this 
fraternity. 

I regret that my worthy opponent has got himself into 
hot water, and trust he will not hold me responsible for 
the predicament in which he finds himself, but will ‘realize 
that it is the result of his efforts to controvert the logic 
of facts. 

I will review briefly the evidence presented in his latest 
appeal. 

He objects to a suggestion of mine as irrelevant on 
the ground that the owner of pork would not refuse to 
sell it at 25 cents per pound, which is the sum B said 
he would not accept for his quail. 

I think the court will overrule this objection on the 
grounds. st. The current market quotations on pork 
and quail fixes the price of a quail at about the price 
oi three pounds of pork. 2d. There is no evidence in the 
cise to show that B regarded the quail he killed as more 
“useful” than other quail which he could buy in the 
open market, therefore, it may be assumed that, other 
things equal, he would sell his quail just as quickly as he 
would his pork at regular market quotations. 

3d. The suggestion objected to did not refer to selling 
either quail or pork, but to wasting or throwing away 
these articles of food, and was offered to show that the 
killing and possession of game divorces it from the 
realm of sport and places it on a level with other articles 
oi commerce, therefore the suggestion must be relevant 
to the issue. 

Coahoma is evidently unjust to the Swan lake sports- 
men when he attributes mercenary motives to them, and 
is clearly wrong in his deduction from the Swan lake 
“circumstance.” As well might he say there is no sport 
in shooting clay pigeons which cannot be had in posses- 
sion after breaking as to say there is no sport in shooting 
ducks which cannot be had in possession after killing. 

The Swan lake sportsmen are no doubt sportsmen in 
fact as well as in name, and prove the fact by refraining 
from sport which occasions a waste of game. 

I am pleased to assure Coahoma that he need have no 
fear of more “hot water,” so far as I am concerned, be- 
cause of his observations on the different modes of fox 
hunting. I can fully indorse all he says in regard to 
this kind of sport. But what pleases me most is his 
reference to fox hunting as sport. Fox hunting! from 
which little or nothing is “procured” that is “useful,” and 
which exacts the expenditure of so much that is useful. 
Coahoma, accept my congratulations and my hand. I 
am proud of the progress you are making and predict 
that you will soon be numbered with the great majority 
of sportsmen who pursue sport anne for wn sake. 

os, W. 


SHuRTER 
Ganszvoort, N, Y., Jan. 1. 
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A Deserved Recognition. 


Boston, Jan. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Governor 
Crane and his council, at their last meeting for 1902, 
voted to increase the salary of the Chairman of the 
Fish and Game Commission by the addition of seven 
hundred dollars. This will be received by all our sports- 
men with much rejoicing in view of the earnestness with 
which the Captain has carried on the work of his de- 
partment and the cordial manner with which he receives 
all who have occasion to transact business at the office of 
the Commission at the State House. 

The opening of such an office was one of the first 
benefits secured by him within a few days of his induc- 
tion to the position of Chairman of the Board. This 
action of the council on the recommendation of Governor 
Crane shows him to be a thorough believer in the work 
of that department and shows also that his advisers hold 
similar views. 

The advent of Captain Collins to the position he holds 
marks the beginning of what may be called a new era 
in the care of fish and game in Massachusetts. 

The Captain, from the first, has shown himself a be- 


liever in such recreation as the woods and streams af- 
ford and has manifested a desire to assist in carrying 
out the plans of organizations formed for the purpose of 
fostering legitimate sport with rod or gun. But not- 
withstanding the advance made in the last three years 
the department is not without its enemies. In a recent 
issue Of a Boston daily appeared an editorial savagely at- 
tacking the Commission for what it termed the “arbi- 
trary manner” in which the laws are being enforced. 

By the knowing ones the article is considered as highly 
complimentary. Every sportsman will say “enforcement 
is what we want” and that without fear or favor. 

So we say congratulations are in order not only for 
the Chairman personally, but for the course represented 


by his department. 
Returning Sportsmen, 


President James R. Reed, of the State Association, 
returned from New Brunswick a few days ago and sev- 
eral of his friends tell me he made their hearts glad by 
a Christmas present of most toothsome caribou meat. 

Since his return he has given the boys of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association a talk on “Angling,” which 
interested them greatly 


Hon. George W. Wiggin has just returned from his 
second autumn trip—this time from New Brunswick. 


I met another well-known nimrod, Mr. Ward Nicholas 
Loylston, who is planning to remain in Boston for a few 
weeks. 

The Legislature will convene on Wednesday, Jan. 7. 
All are interested in the make-up of the Fish and Game 


Committee, and it is generally expected that the Senate 
Chairman will be Senator Bagley, of Boston; the House 
Chairman, probably, Mr. Moody Kimball, of Newbury- 
port. CENTRAL. 





Lubricating After Loading. 


I NoTE in your issue of Jan. 3 a correspondent’s un- 
favorable experience -with bullets lubricated after being 
seated in the shell. He found that they took a part of 
the shell along with them when fired. That happened 
with me just twice in hundreds—perhaps thousands—of 
shots. The shells in these cases were very old and much 


used, and it did not occur to me to attribute the break- 
age to the style of lubrication. Of course this method 


requires that the bullet be only slightly seated in the 
shell, so that nearly the whole bearing surface is lubri- 
cated. The particular bullet which I have used -in this 


way is the 86-grain .25-caliber. My loader, the old May- 
nard tool, seats them with one band, one groove, and 
part or all of the second band in the shell. The hold thus 
given, unless the shell is too much worn, is firm enough 
for all practical purposes, while it has never pulled the 
neck off the shell except in the two cases mentioned, 
and I doubt whether the break in those cases resulted 
from the lack of lubricant in one groove. Your corre- 
spondent’s wording might refer either to shells actually 
broken, as in these two instances, or to a loss of brass 
from the inside; either injury being due to excessive 
friction between the lead and the brass, caused by the 
lack of lubricant. Reloading, long enough repeated, will 
be sure to wear away some brass from the mouth of the 
shell, but I have found it a long while before the wear is 
appreciable with such reloading as I have described. 
Bristo. Hii. 





Measurements of Big Game. 


Tue Boone and Crockett Club has recently sent out 
to its members the following self-explanatory circular: 

“At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Roone and Crocket Club, Casper Whitney, Archibald 
Rogers and James H. Kidder were appointed a commit- 
tee on measurements. 

“The object of the committee is to agree upon and es- 
teblish a uniform standard of measurements for all the 
lerge game of America—and as soon as that is deter- 
mined upon, to gather data of record heads. 

“In deciding upon a standard and proper method of 
measurement, it is the aim of the committee to get the 
advice and help of members who have had experience 
with the several different kinds of wild game. 

“Will you kindly give this matter your special consid- 
eration, and advise the committee of your views in estab- 
lishing a standarg of measurement upon the species of 
large game with which you have had the greatest ex- 
perience? 

“The committee would also be extremely pleased to re- 
ceive suggestions from you upon the subject at large.” 

The subject is one which interests all big-game hunt- 
ers, and one on which most men who use the rifle have 
ideas of their own. It would be interesting to hear 
from our readers on the points mentioned. 


An English lady who visited America many years ago used to 
tel! the following story: On the voyage she was one day shocked 
by seeing a ship’s officer knock down one of the crew who was 
inclined to mutiny. So much did the sight affect her that she re- 
tired to her cabin, and did not again appear on deck until land 
was sighted. Then she perceived at the wheel the man who had 
received the blow. Approaching him, she asked, with deep 
sympathy: “How is your head now?” ‘Wes-and-by-nor’, ma’am,” 
was the answer. 


Camp-Lire SFlicherings. 
——=@—— 
“That reminds me.” 


Tue flight was on, but we could do nothing with them, 
as it was a mild, clear morning and the ducks pursued the 
even tenor of their way just out of gunshot, paying no 
attention to the 150 wooden counterfeits we had care- 
fully, even scientifically, arranged for their (and our 
own) benefit. After we had watched the aerial parade 
for some time a snort of disgust was heard coming from 
the sneakbox occupied by N., followed by the exclama- 
tion: “Gee, boys, this don’t suit me a little bit! These 
birds will never stool a day like this. They’ve all got 
their compasses adjusted and courses set. My motto is: 
“If they won’t come to me, go after them.’ I want some 
action!” And with that he put in a couple of shells about 
a foot long and then said: “Now let another bunch come 
along within 100 yards and you'll see me hurl some of 
this goose food at ’em!” 

Presently a large flock came along the well-surveyed 
course, and as they were nearly opposite us N.’s heavy 
artillery spoke twice. Open order, double quick, seemed 
to be the command for all the feathered company except 
two; one fell with a resounding splash into the water 
and the other started in exactly the opposite direction, 
climbing higher and higher until lost to sight. 

“I rather think I joggled that one’s compass if I 
didn’t do anything else,” remarked N. 

“He’s hit in the head, probably in the eye,” said the 
old bayman as he pushed out to get the dead bird. 

“They go up pretty high when they are shot that way, 
don’t they?” queried N. 

“Sometimes a little higher than others,” replied the 
veteran. “I remember once—been 20 year ago, I reckon— 
1 was shootin’ from Sloop Sedge one mornin’ ’bout like 
this and along come two widgeon. Wasn’t in gunshot 
hardly, but I throwed it at ’em just to show there wasn’t 
any hard feelin’. Well, one of ’em took the sky route 
just as you seen that. feller do. How high did he go? 
Well, of course that’s something we can’t measure, but 
il was 13 minutes past 7 when I shot him, and at exactly 
9 minutes past 12 he fell dead in the blind. 

“Will I have a drink? Now that you speak of it, guess 
I will dampen my tonsils a leetle.” 


OcEAN. 








Sea and River Hishing. 
— 
Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 


them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian. 


Part V. 
BY THE OLD ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 515) 





Sometimes, but not often, pleasure can be combined 
with official duty. Once in the course of this duty the 
writer had to visit and report upon the salmon fishing 
in the Tobique River, the largest affluent of the St. 
John, which debouches a short distance above the 
pretty village of. Andover. At that time the settlers 
on its banks were few and far apart. Then the plaster 
quarry had not been developed and the only industries 
on the river were lumbering and farming, which every 
settler pursued in a desultory fashion. Salmon were 
plentiful in the river all summer and formed a large 
item in the subsistence of the settlers, furnishing them 
fresh and smoked fish in summer and salt fish in win- 
ter. There was no net fishing on the whole river; 
none were. caught except for home consumption, and 
the implement of capture was the spear. The settlers 
had neither money to buy nets nor time to set and 
tend them if they had. In a single night’s successful 
spearing they could take enough for a fortnight’s con- 
sumption. When spawning time approached and the 
fish began to gather in the Serpentine and Mamozekel, 
a fair night’s spearing gave them their winter supply of 
salt salmon. Continual complaints besieged the Depart- 
ment at Ottawa and earnest requests were made for 
the appointment of fish wardens to guard the river and 
prevent spearing. The Indian village at the mouth 
got its principal food supply from the Tobique. In- 
dians, in those days, were allowed to spear salmon for 
their own use and it was notorious that, under cover 
of this permission, large numbers of speared salmon 
were sold to the farmers for many miles up and down 
the St. John River. The Tobique and its branches 
are the principal spawning grounds for the salmon 
that ascend the Saint John. As the valuable fish- 
eries in the harbor and all along the river, between St. 
John and Woodstock, depended largely on the fish 
bred in Tobique, the loudest and most persistent com- 
plaints, of course, came from the harbor and river 
fishermen. The members of Parliament for St. John 
and the river counties could not afford to turn a deaf 
ear to the*complaints and requests of their consti- 
tuents, so the department was forced into compliance 
with their demand that fishery officers should be placed 
along the whole course of the Tobique to protect the 
salmon. Then an unforeseen difficulty arose. Not a 
man residing on the river or near its mouth would ac- 
cept the office, or act as warden. No man from the 
St. John would undertake the duties for less than a 
dollar a day and his provisions. Three men were hired 
and placed on the river at this rate of pay and they 
soon became the jeer of every settler on it. They were 
worse than useless; for while they made the fishery 
laws a laughing-stock, they encouraged contempt for 
all other laws. These wardens were camped miles 
apart, with orders to join and assist each other in cases 
of necessity. A single man in a canoe is helpless 
against two men in another canoe. So little did the 
spearers, red or white, care for the wardens, that they 
would not even extiaguish their torches; they simply 





poled away a few miles, spearing as they went, and re- 
commenced their pursuit of family supplies. To follow 
them was only labor wasted and the warden, like a 
practical man, went back to his camp and slept the 
sound sleep of conscious rectitude; he had sworn “to 
do his duty to the best of his: ability,” and he had 
kept his oath. This farce was continued for two sea- 
sons, when the writer succeeded in convincing the 
Minister that he might as well throw mongy into the 
river as pay it to useless wardens. At this stage 
of affairs, in the month of August, I was ordered to 
investigate and report fully. Are not these true re- 
ports in the treasure-house of the Department even 
unto this day! 

There was a choice of three routes, by any one of 
which the river could be reached. One was to proceed 
by steamboat to the mouth of Tobique and ascend the 
river by canoe. Another was to take train to Bathurst 
on the I..C. R., ascend the Nepissiguit, cross the short 
portage of only three miles into Nictor Lake, the prin- 
cipal source of the Tobique, and proceed downward. 
The third was to leave the train at Matapedia Station, 
on the Restigouche, ascend the Upsalquitch, a large 
affluent of that river, take its north branch for twelve 
miles, cross a very difficult portage of about nine miles 
and strike the Tobique some distance below its source 
in Lake Nictor. This last route was little known; no 
hunters, except Capt. Dashwood and his companion 
having ventured its hardships, especially as good hunt- 
ing and fishing could always be found nearer home with 
much less labor and expense. It was as cheap to send 
a canoe with Sachem Gabe and Joe Sebattis from Fred- 
ericton to Campbellton by rail, as to take Indians 
from Mission Point to the mouth of Tobique; so I de- 
cided to take the least known route. Sending Gabe 
plain orders, I had no more trouble, for in two days 
he was_in St. John, and the next morning we were in 
Campbellton, where Gabe laid in his supplies and by 
ten o’clock we were fairly on our way for the mouth 
of Upsalquitch. Stopping to fish the pool near its en- 
trance, a fine salmon of 25 pounds gave us all we 
wanted for several days. The current of this river is 
much less swift than that of Restigouche, and the 
water much more shallow, but still it is a fine stream 
with good arable land, and has now some thriving 
settlers. At that time, after leaving its entrance, for a 
few miles nothing broke the silence of the wilderness 
except our own voices, the rustling foliage and mur- 
murs of the flowing stream. Salmon were plentiful in 
the pools, and it was hard to resist the temptation of 
throwing a fly over them. Unlike their brethren in 
the main river, they rise much more freely, but do not 
attain anything like their size. The weather was fine 
and our half-tent of light cotton canvas was all the 
shelter required. There is a charm in the virgin forest 
known only to those whose thoughts and feelings are 
attuned to the surroundings. Some fresh view is dis- 
closed by every turn of the stream; sometimes we would 
come on a moose, with body half submerged to escape 
the torturing flies; sometimes a couple of deer was 
discovered drinking, and often a bear was seen sham- 
bling along the banks. The great drawbacks 
of life inthe woods in July and August are the 
persistent attacks of mosquitoes, midges and black 
flies. These pests are the angler’s penance, which 
he must make up his mind to undergo along with 
his pleasures. The midge and mosquito are sufficiently 
annoying; hut the small black fly is perfectly madden- 
ing to those unfortunate enough to possess a very 
sensitive epidermis. Pertinaciously they persist in their 
atrocious attacks and find their way into ears, eyes 
and nostrils and through every unguarded aperture in 
the clothing. Their bite generally brings blood and 
always leaves an intolerable itching which scratching 
serves only to increase. After a time, however, the 
process of inoculation is completed and their bites 
cease to be painful, but never cease to be annoying. 
The initiatory process, however, is.far from agreeable, 
and for some persons quite destroys the pleasures of 
forest life. .But for your true sportsman there is a 
charm in its freedom and surroundings that more than 
compensate for these and all other désagrémens. 

We were several days ascending to the portage, 
which, though only eight or nine miles, was the worst 
piece of forest tramping the writer has ever done. 
But after hours of weary labor, in which each had to 
share, the river was reached and our troubles over. 
A hasty examination of the Serpentine disclosed but 
few salmon, and as.there were no spearers, red or 
white, to be seen, we hastened to the head of the set- 
tlements. The clearing highest on the river at that 
time, belonged to a Capt. Bullen, formerly an officer 
of the Thirty-fourth Regiment, who, attracted by the 
splendid hunting and fishing the country afforded, had 
purchased a tract of land on the Tobique and intended 
making a farm and a fortune by engaging in the lum- 
ber business. He spent his first summer in building 
a plain, comfortable house and then sailed to England 
from St. John, and the following spring returned with 
his wife and two children. Then followed the almost 
inevitable experience of English gentlemen who have 
settled in the wilderness. Without an income from 
“home,” the great majority of them would starve. Capt. 
Bullen and his wife had been five years on his farm and 
his family had increased by the birth of two girls. 
Had it not beem for the attachment and devotion of her 
Irish foster sister, who accompanied her, Mrs. Bullen 
must have sunk under her trials. The captain was a 
true sportsman; to kill a gravid salmon was a crime 
surpassed only by killing a mother moose or caribou. 
He had frequently appealed to the Member for the 
County to do something to prevent the destruction of 
salmon that had reached the spawning grounds after 
having escaped the maze of nets in the harbor and 
along the whole course of the St. John and the red and 
white spearers of the Tobique. He had also written 
to the Department for the same purpose,-and I was 
directed to see and consult with Capt. Bullen on my 
official trip. On presenting my card, I was welcomed 
with expressions of satisfaction that at last something 
would be done. He sent for his neighbor, a very in- 
telligent and prosperous farmer and lumberer, who 
shared his views as to the protection of gravid fish and 
game, but who had a much better knowledge and ap- 
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preciation of the difficulties, moral and: physical, that 
beset the question. The captain was opposed to spear- 
ing, whether by white men or Indians. Macdougall, his 
neighbor, set forth the plea for both Indians and set- 
tlers, in stating his own case. Ten years before he 
and his wife, two children and all their earthly wealth 
were loaded into a scow, and he and his wife’s brother, 
with a span of horses, started to tow to the upper 
waters. After incredible hardships they reached a 
pleasant flat where three brooks emptied into the river. 
Here he built his first cabin, and had it not been for 
the salmon and trout and game the river furnished, he 
never could have made good his footing. As for the 
indians, he = .id, no Government could be justified in 
preventing them from taking salmon for their own 
sustenance in a river their tribe owned before the foot 
of a white man trod the soil of the Province, and the 
spear was the only implement their fathers had used 
or taught them to use. As to the settlers who had 
faced all sorts of difficulties in making the wilderness 
habitable, it was rather too much to ask them to ab- 
stain from taking the salmon at their doors—which 
they and their families needed—for the sole benefit of 
fishermen in the harbor and along the river St. John, 
who had no need of the fish for their own subsistence. 
As Mr. Macdougall very forcibly put it, addressing 
the writer, “would you deprive your wife and children 
of necessary food in order that the city fishermen may 
grow rich?” As for the spear, the settlers could see 
no difference what the implement was so long as the 
fish was killed. Capt. Bullen could not deny the force 
of the settler’s plea; his own experience had taught 
him its peculiar logic; but he still urged that after the 
gravid fish had reached their spawning grounds they 
should not be disturbed. In this Mr. Macdougall 
agreed, and the Department was petitioned to place a 
warden to guard the spawning grounds after Septem- 
ber. This was done, and no doubt some good was 
effected; but until the river is more thickly settled and 
public opinion in the neighborhood-radically changed, 
both red and white men will continue to angle for 
salmon in the Tobique with what old Mr. Bateman 
facetiously called his “hickory hackle.” 5 

The following year Mrs. Bullen’s health began to fail, 
and the captain, heartily tired of his experience in the 
wilds of New Brunswick, returned with his family to 
England. The writer bade him farewell as he boarded 
a ship bound for Liverpool, and that was the last he 
ever heard of Capt. Bullen, who, little fitted as he was 
for farming or lumbering, was a true sportsman. But 
life has other duties beside a and not always 
can sport and duty be combined. Should these lines 
chance to meet his eye, perhaps he will be interested 
to know that spearing salmon in the Tobique has con- 
tinued ever since he left the river, and in all probability 
will continue for years to come. 

On descending the river we stopped at Rocky Brook, 
and lower down, at Three Rivers, small affluents of the 
Tobique. At these places and at several other pools 
the Old Angler took a number of fine salmon, which 
rose freely to the fly. To the angler who can stand in 
a canoe, cast a fair line and handle his fish properly, 
the salmon of the Tobique will give fine sport, for, 
though seldom exceeding 15 pounds, they are active, 
lively fish and leap freely in their fight for liberty. 
We stopped at the mouth of the river, overhauled the 
canoe, newly pitched the seams, replenished stores at 
Andover, and next morning proceeded down river. 
The only incident on this trip, apart from visiting over- 
seers and wardens, was a drive from Eel River to Can- 
terbury, and thence to Skiff Lake, in which are found 
the same fresh-water salmon as were then so plentiful 
in the Schoodic lakes. No doubt in times of high fresh- 
ets, they found their way from the Upper Schoodic 
waters into this and Palfrey lake, the only waters in 
the Province in which the Ouananiche is found. Skiff 
Lake, studded with its many islands, is the most beau- 
tiful sheet of water the writer has ‘seen in_his num- 
erous tramps through the wilds of New Brunswick. 
It has since become a noted resort for anglers, among 
whom Joseph Jefferson, the great actor, was once a 
yearly visitor. Subsequently, the more exciting salmon 
fishing of the Southwest Miramichi allured him from 
this charming place. Whether, since the death, in 
1899, of Sandy Wood, his old companion and the writ- 
er’s most intimate friend, the veteran angler still visits 
Camp Jefferson at Clear Water, on the Southwest, the 
Octogenarian cannot say, as he is now “out of the 
swim” in the secluded inland town of Sussex. A 
nice trout stream, running through the farm, affords 
him all the fishing he is now able to do, and serves to 
remind him of past pleasures and the days of auld 
lang syne. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


The Birth of Salmon Hatching 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Ir is now over thirty years since the United States 
Fish Commission made its first effort at collecting 
salmon eggs on the Pacific Coast, and although such 
extensive results have followed, it was at the time a 
very doubtful experiment. Indeed, it was like sailing 
cout into an unknown sea without chart or compass, 
for thirty years ago not only were the spawning 
grounds of the salmon very difficult of access, but what 
was worse, no one could be found who could tell where 
the spawning grounds were. 

It was Mr. W. W. Montague, the masterful engineer, 
who overcame the prodigious difficulties of building a 
railroad over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, who fur- 
nished the first information in regard to the where- 
abouts of the spawning salmon, and all he could tell 
about it was that once when he was surveying in the 
McCloud River Cafion he saw ripe spawn dropping 
from salmon that the Indians were spearing there. 
Now the McCloud River was in a nest of mountains 
fity miles from Red Bluff, the nearest railroad point at 
that time, and Red Bluff was 250 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Acting, however, on this slight but most for- 
tunate clew furnished by Mr. Montague, Mr. Livingston 


Stone, then Deputy Commissioner for the Pacific Coast, 
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and Mr. John G. Woodbury, his assistant, who were 
both at San Francisco, started immediately for the Mé¢- 
Cloud River, and within forty-eight hours of getting the 
much-needed pointer from Mr. Montague, they saw 
with their own. eyes the very things that he had seen 
and described to them. There were the Indians spear- 
ing, there were the salmon and there were the ripe eggs 
dropping from the fish. 

Appearances plainly indicated that the spawning sea- 
son was far advanced, and that no time was to be lost. 
At an enormous expense, two loads of lumber were 
rushed to the McCloud River Cafion. Three days later 
a rough pine cabin had been built, and a week later 
hatching troughs had been put in place out in the open 
air and a mountain stream was running merrily through 
them. Salmon were now procured from the Indian 
spearers, and their eggs fertilized and placed in the 
troughs, and everything looked encouraging; but one 
hot afternoon, horribile dictu, every egg was discovered to 
be white and dead, and the thermometer registering 
84 degrees Fahrenheit in the hatching water. The 
spawning season was indeed now nearly spent, and it 
seemed as if only a hope of the most forlorn kind was 
left, but fortunately a few more spawning salmon were 
secured, the troughs were filled up again, the eggs were 
eyed, and on Oct. 23, 1872, the first California salmon 
eggs ever matured artificially, and the first ever sent 
across the continent were shipped to Dr. Slack’s trout 
hatchery in New Jersey, where they were hatched, and 
the fish subsequently planted in tributaries of the At- 
lantic. 

These were the-humble beginnings of the hatching of 
Pacific salmon, which has now, through the agency of 
the various hatcheries of the U. S. Fish Commission, 
of State hatcheries, and of private parties, assumed pro- 
portions of such magnitude on the shores of “ Pacific. 

7 ALMO. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Carp, Muscallunge and the Law. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 27,—Carp seining under the super- 
vision of the State Fish Commission went on all last 
season in the waters adjoining Fox Lake, Grass Lake, 
etc., of upper Illinois. It is not generally known what 
tremendous quantities of fish are taken in this way. I 
am advised by one observer who lias a cottage at Fox 
Lake that he saw in one corral seven and one half tons 
of carp. Among these fish were several which would 
have weighed 30 to 40 pounds. These fish are shipped 
to the Chicago market, most of them being sold in the 
Ghetto district. 

Once in a while in this carp seining the fishermen 
take fine wall-eyed pike, muscallunge and other fine 
fishes. Do you think that they always throw them back 
in? If you do you are very much mistaken, I can pro- 
duce chapter and verse regarding one 46-pound muscal- 
lunge thus taken which was shipped to.Henry Kleine 
at Chicago, who, it is stated, had other fish, such as 
wall-eyed pike, etc., sent him. Over these fish, and one 
or two other matters, there arose a very pretty little 
lawsuit, which implicated the warden detailed to super- 
vise the netting. The latter was cleared of any kind of 
complicity with law-breaking. I am disposed to think 
some time that there might be a very pretty little story 
found in connection with this muscallunge, these carp 
seiners, the deputy warden and other persons. In 
short, I have an informant who has given me his sacred 
word of honor that he will give me all the facts one of 
these bright days, in which case we shall see what we 
shall see. The seining is not going on now, but will no 
doubt be undertaken again under the same auspices 
next summer. I hear that the carp bring 2 or 3 cents a 
pound. It is understood that the game fish are not dis- 
graced by hzving a market price put upon them. Great 
as a popular institution is his honor, the German carp. 

E. Houcu. 





Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Sea Trout and Brook Trout. 


I have the following letter from Mr. W. B. Mershon, 
Saginaw, Mich., one of our best known Western anglers 
and owner of a good fishing on the Cascapedia. Mr. 
Mershon’s remarks may be premised by the statement 
that he is a careful and accurate observer of the habits 
of game animals of all sorts. He writes: 

“I have seen quite a lot in Forest AND STREAM lately 
on the subject of sea trout. I see my friend Hallock 
believes they are different from brook trout. I do not 
like to dispute a man whose knowledge on a subject of 
this kind is superior to mine, but my observations on 
the Cascapedia River extending through a good niany 
years lead me to believe that there is no difference be- 
tween brook and sea trout. This year, the river, when 
the ice broke up, was full of large trout. They appar- 
ently were going to the sea and must have remained in 
the river later than usual, or through the winter, and 
when the ice broke up and the freshet was on, they 
worked down to the mouth, where there is no question 
of there being an immense amount of food. It seemed 
to me that the water is so cold in the Cascapedia and so 
little food in it anyhow that the fish have to go to the 
mouth of the river to subsist. When they came in from 
the sea, which they usually do about the 20th of June 
(though this year no trout came in at all, strange to 
say, until very late), they are bright and silvery. The 
black spots are more pronounced than the red ones, but 
the markings of the brook trout are there just the same. 
‘The longer they are in the fresh water the darker they 
become, and finally lose their silvery cast and take on 
the hues that make the brook trout so attractive. 

“Why they did not return at the usual time this year, 
I cannot say, but it was unusual to find enormous quan- 
tities of large trout in the lower 12 or 15 miles of the 
river in the spring time and also unusual not to meet 
them coming up-stream in this same water in mid- 
summer. 

“Now if they followed the salmon to live on their 
eggs, why is it that this same lower part of the stream, 
I mean that strip covering 10 or 12 miles from the mouth 
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up, also contains large quantities of these trout usually 
during the summer and fall? 

“My guides tell me that the little creeks or bayous 
putting into the Cascapedia are full of these trout spawn- 
ing in the late fall and even in the winter time. In the old 
days they used to catch very large ones through the ice 
in these same little inlets and bayous. I have been there 
late in August and found the fishing most excellent, get- 
ting trout that would weigh from 3 to 6 pounds. One 
evening after the middle of August I took 10 trout that 
weighed 33!4 pounds. Every one of these were dark, 
highly colored fish. I caught them in a favorite deep 
pool of mine about 7 or 8 miles above the mouth of the 
river. All of the little eddies or shallows are full of 
highly colored little fellows from 6 to 8 inches long in 
the spring and summer.” 


The Sea Trout. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me, through your columns, to thank Mr. 
Charles Hallock for his too flattering allusions to the 
Old Angler in your issue of Dec. 20, and also for the 
courteous manner in which he attacks my positions on 
the sea trout question, as set forth by the Octogena- 
rian. 

Mr. H. says he has “the key to the problem, which 
should reconcile all variances’; but instead of turning 
the key himself, he hands it over to two of his 
friends, who each gives it a yank, in his efforts to turn 
it as Mr. H. wishes. One of these, Mr. Gregory, the 
Octogenarian met years ago in Ottawa, and has ever 
since regretted that he could not meet him often and 
enjoy that bon camaraderie for which he has a distin- 
guished and deserved reputation. Mr. G.’s working 
at the key has brought forth both facts and opinions; 
but the latter are very slightly supported by the former. 
The facts stated by Mr. G. corroborate those set forth 
by me at some length in your issue of Dec. 20. Not 
one of my statements is questioned, while all of them 
receive support from Mr. G. as long as he deals with 
facts. He is aware that many rivers become well 
stocked with sea trout, which go a long distance up 
stream; are a nuisance in salmon pools and after a 
time disappear. In these facts we are agreed. On this 
slight foundation of fact Mr. G. bases the following 
erroneous opinions: That sea trout are gregarious and 
migratory shore fish, which come and go periodically 
to and from the sea; that they subsist on littoral food, 
and are looked for only at stated periods of the year. 
While Mr. G. does not formulate it in express terms, 
he leaves us no room to doubt that his opinion is they 
spawn in salt water. This is all that Mr. G.’s yank- 
ing at the key discloses as an offset to the array of 
facts—not opinions—set forth by the Old Angler in 
your issue of Dec. 20. 

Mr. Hallock then puts forward his “clincher” from 
the pen of Mr. John Manuel, of Ottawa, owner of the 
River Godbout, which he has fished annually for 
twenty-five years. As this gentleman is a Brother of 
the Angle, I tender him my compliments and beg his 
patience while I examine the working of the key in 
his hands. Let me, then, separate his facts from his 
opinions and see how far his testimony adds weight 
to Mr. Hallock’s contention. His facts are, that sea 
trout go up the Godbout in large numbers; that he 
has seen them netted in large numbers at the mouth of 
this river; that large schools of trout go up this river 
in July and August; that most of these remain there all 
winter and come down when the river breaks up in 
May, as was stated in my presentation of the facts. 
His opinions are: ‘That théy go up river in July and 
August to feed on salmon eggs, that are not deposited 
until October and November; and, finally, he thinks 
with Mr. H. that sea trout are littoral or shore fish, 
which, he leads us to infer, spawn in salt water. Mr. 

Manuel’s deposition certainly is a “clincher”; but on 
my side of the argument! 

After his two friends had shown their skill in twist- 
ing the key, Mr. H. thinks that all the irrefragable 
facts stated in your issue of Dec. 20 can easily be recon- 
ciled with his sea trout theory if I will only “allow 
that the sea trout ascend rivers to eat spawn and not 
to deposit it,’ as we all know the fontinalis do. I 
think I see the twinkle in Mr. H.’s blue eyes, as he 
wrote this sentence. But even with this admission, all 
the other facts I have stated, if they are not confuted, 
are fatal to his sea trout cult. Mr. H. will hardly 
risk his reputation as a Naturalist by endorsing his 
friend’s opinion that this variety of the Salmo family 
spawns in salt water; nor will he, I think, contend that 
a slight difference in the texture and color of the gills 
of fontinalis when in fresh water, is sufficient to make 
it a separate variety from its brethren who cannot 
reach salt water! 

The Old Angler opines that Mr. H. will have to 
work his key himself or else get the assistance of more 
careful observers than his amiable friends, whose has- 
tily formed opinions are poorly supported by partially 
observed facts. ; 





VENNING. 





The Accord Fox Club’s Hunt’ 


Crippled and scarred in the battle of years, 
Over the mountains he nobly steers; 
The dogs on his track send an answering bay 
Down through the valley as if they would say: 
“He’s coming; be ready; don’t miss him to-day.” 
Only a cracker left in the box, 
Four of us hungry awaiting the fox. 


A stir in the bushes, a rustle of leaves, 
The old fox has passed us; each one of us grieves, 
For the dogs look their thoughts as they pause on their way, 
And their thoughts put to words mean, “Who is to pay? 
“We drove him, you missed him.” They are off and away. 
Only a cracker left in the box, 
Four of us hungry awaiting the fox. 


Again to the mountains, the dogs on his trail, 
Through the brush of the forest he enters the vale; 
As he leaps o’er the brown sedge, four echoes recall 
The camp-fire’s story, where nobody falls; 
You ask me the moral, “Go home,” that is all. 
Only a cracker left in the box, 
Four of us hungry awaiting the fox. 


Accorp, Masa, Wiisuz Lincoun. 
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Che Kennel. 
Simon met 


Points and Flushes. 


Tue hosts of friends of Dr. H. Clay Glover will deep- 
ly regret his withdrawal as veterinarian of the New 
York dog show. He recently sent to the Bench Show 
Committee of the Westminster Kennel Club the fol- 
lowing: “I beg to herewith tender my resignation as 
veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club, which 
position I have occupied for about twenty years. The 
duties have become quite arduous to me, and I believe 
the interests of the club would be best served by the ap- 
pointment of a younger man. To my successor I shall 
be most happy to give, by advice, the benefit of my long 
experience.” Let us hope that the successor will be as 
eminently able, conscientious and popular as Dr. Glover 
is and ever has been. 





The premium list of the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
27th annual bench show, Feb. 11-14, is now ready for 
distribution and may be obtained of the superintendent, 
Mr. James Mortimer, Room 70, Townsend Building, 1123 
Broadway, New York. Entries close on Jan. 26. 





Pachting. 
ieisillidetbiads 
30-Foot Waterline Auxiliary Yawl. 


THe design of the 3oft. waterline auxiliary yawl which 
we reproduce this week, was made by Mr. W. Starling 
Burgess for Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The boat is intended primarily for cruising, but her 
design embodies many of the modern ideas, and she 
should be fast and comfortabie. The propeller is 
placed above the rudder and a little to one side. This 
plan is unique, and is new so far as we know, the 
usual method being to cut out a place in the deadwood 
just inside the stern post for the propeller. The boat’s 
draft is moderate, being just over 5ft. with the cen 
terboard up, and in consequence she will have access 
to most of the harbors along the coast. The center- 
board houses under the cabin floor. The cabin house 
is 21ft. long, and the mainmast comes down through 
the forward end. At the after end of the cabin house 
a heavy beam runs athwartships. The motor is 
placed under the forward end of the cockpit, and 1s 
reached by moving the companion stairs. The cockpit 
is oft. long. 

The companionway is on the port side, and its leads 
to a steerage, on the port side of which is a berth. A 
sliding door on the partition to starboard opens into 
a stateroom 7ft. long. Here is a wide berth, and at the 
after end is a bureau and a clothes locker. Forward is 
the main cabin, which is 7ft long and runs the full 
width of the boat. On either side are wide transoms. 
At the after end is the sideboard, and forward there is 
a locker on each side. From the main saloon forward 
there is a passage on the port side, which leads to the 
galley. On the port side of the passage there is a 
large ice box, and on the starboard side is a toilet 
room a2it. gin. wide. The galley is roomy and well 
fitted, and there is full headroom under beams. A 
hatch over the galley gives plenty of light and ventila 
tion. There are two pipe berths in the forecastle for 
the men. 

The dimensions follow: 


Length— 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 5.—It has been decided by the Man- 
chester Y. C. to make the trial races to select a chal- 
lenger for the Seawanhaka Challenge Cup open to all 
American clubs. It is said that the policy will be some- 
what different from any that has yet been adopted. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee is to be held 
Tuesday afternoon, at which it is expected that all ar- 
rangements will be made. The principal thing, how- 
ever, is the fact that other American clubs will be al- 
lowed to compete. This will undoubtedly lend a greater 
interest in the quest for the cup than would have been 
evinced had there been only the two boats competing, 
which have been ordered from Burgess and Packard 
by the Higginson-Boardman syndicate. One of these 
boats is now well along toward completion, and the 
other will be started in a short while. In view of the 
fact that the races will be made open, it is likely that 
there will be at least one more candidate for chal- 
lenger built by North Shore yachtsmen. There is talk 
of several more, but it is not thought that there will 
be any great flock of them owned by yachtsmen in the 
vicinity of Boston. It is known that several western 
yachtsmen have been desirous of competing in the 
trials, and it is thought that at least two or three boats 
will come from the es. It is considered likely that 
the trials will be held very early in order that the 
yacht which ie selected will have an opportunity of be- 
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ing thoroughly tried out in the waters in which she is 
to compete for the cup. 

Five new 25-footers are now in process of construc- 
tion. This will make a fair class if they will all race 
together throughout the season, and it must be said 
that the prospect for racing in this class looks better 


than it has since the close of last season. Four of ° 


these boats are from designs by Starling Burgess, and 
the fifth has been designed and is being built by Walter 
Kelley. They will all be of extreme over all length 
and will have considerable beam. The boat for Mr. 
F. G. Macomber, Jr., is said to have truss bracing 
which comes up through the floor of the standing 
room. It does seem too bad that it should be neces- 
sary to put such bracing in a yacht that has been built 
for an alleged restricted class, but such features may 
be the means of bringing about good results in changes 
in rules that have been thought necessary. Com. 
Doherty, who has ordered one of these boats from 
Burgess, seems to be considerably in doubt as to 
whether these extreme features are going to be good 
for the class. In his own boat he has asked for con- 
siderably more headroom than is required under the 
rules, and is also going to get along without any of 
the braces, which have been heretofore seen in Quincy 
cup boats and in abnormal 18-footers of the unrestricted 
class. It is the claim of some that the new boats will 
pound themselves to pieces as soon as they have been 
put to a test in a seaway, while there are others who 
believe that they will come through a rough chance all 
right, the angle of heel giving them sufficiently sharp 
entrance to prevent pounding. Just what will happen 
to them can only be found out when they are put to 
the test, and that time will not be long in coming now. 

Starling Burgess is to have the cutter Edith altered 
into an auxiliary. She will be given a short mast and 
a kind of jury rig, which is thought best suited to the 
purposes for which Mr. Burgess wants her. She will 
have a Murray and Tregurtha 4-cylinder engine of 
good power, which, with her lean underbody will be 
considered sufficient to drive her at a fair rate of speed. 
Mr. Burgess will use her for cruising and will live on 
board throughout the summer. 

At the annual meeting of the Chelsea Y. C., held 
last Tuesday evening, the following officers were 
elected: Commodore, Thomas Harrington; Vice 
Commodore, W. F. Birch; Treasurer, William Thirk- 
ell; Financial Secretary, E. J. Bailey; Recording Sec- 
retary, George Barrie; Measurer, F. E. Walters; 
Board of Directors, R. W. Wagner, J. F. Cooper, W. 
S. Young, C. G. Lenfest and F. W. Jaynes. The an- 
nual dinner of the club will be held at the Quincy 
House, Boston, Feb. 21. 

The annual meeting of the South Boston Y. C. will 
be held at the clubhouse, Columbia Road, Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 7, at which the officers for the year will 
be elected. The report of the secretary shows the 
membership to be 384, and he also reports that a sub- 
stantial sum of money has been paid over to the treas- 
urer during the past year. It is announced that the 
35th anniversary ball of the club will be held in Paul 
Revere Hall, Wednesday evening, Feb. 4. 

The work of bending the frames for the Emery 
steam yacht is still going on at Lawley’s, and the 
decks are being finished up on the Fletcher steam 
yacht. The east shop is now pretty well filled with 
boats, and there are others to be started there as soon 
as the ones under construction are finished. It is 
noticeable that in this shop, as in the shops of other 
builders, the majority of yachts being built are for 
cruising classes, or are out-and-out cruis@rs, without 
regard to class. 

Power dories and launches have been brought into 
great favor among the yachtsmen, and there is scarcely 
a yard where there are not some of these boats being 
built. Nearly all of the owners of yachts of 2s5ft. and 
over are to have power tenders, while many others are 
ordering them for skimming around in the harbors. 

Joun B. KiLieen, 





Ice Yachting on North Shrewsbury. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The ice yachtsmen of the North Shrewsbury River 
have been for some time making preparations for the 
winter. Several new ice yachts are about completed, 
and several others have been rebuilt, or radically al- 
tered. The type of boat most in favor at Red Bank, 
which is the headquarters of the North Shrewsbury 
Ice Y. C., is the lateen, of just under 350 sq. ft. of sail 
area, and 15 to 16 feet track, locally known as third 
class. The fourth class lateens carrying up to 250 sq. ft. 
of sail are also in great favor on account of ease of 
handling combined with a high degree of speed, con 
sidering the size. 

There are two distinct types or classes of lateen ice 
yachts, and concerning the respective merits of each 
class the experts are at odds. The distinguishing fea- 
ture is the method of hanging the sail. In one case it 
is pivoted at the tack of the sail or point of the boom 
to the end of the bowsprit. In this method of rigging 
the yard is drawn up closely to the crotch of the sheer 
poles, and acts as an inclined mast, while the boom 
is free to move or to lift, in case of easing the sheet. 
The advantages are simplicity of rigging, no after stays 
or spreader being required, and greater speed off the 
wind, the sail acting like a large jib. In the other class 
the boom is encircled by a band at from one-third to 
one-quarter of the length of boom from its forward 
end, which band is connected by a turntable to the 
keel at a point varying from 2 to 4 ft. forward of the 
runner plank. While this type of ice yacht may have a 
shorter keel than the former, it requires afterstays to 
the sheer poles, as well as fore and after spreaders. But 
the sail may be trimmed flatter, and the yard swings 
with the boom, further out, or less than the boom, de- 
pending upon how far inboard the boom is caught. The 
weight of opinion is that the first-mentioned class is 
better off the wind, and the latter is better on the wind. 


The latter class without doubt sticks to the ice the 
better. 
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, The South Shrewsbury Ice Y. C., at Branchport also 
oe % , ? appears to favor the third class, but pins its faith to 
’ ’ the jib and mainsail rig. The members of this club 
own several flyers of the third class, and there are new 
yachts now building or completed. 
tee Good racing is looked for in each club, and there is a 
fet ik: ee prospect of the best two ice yachts of Red Bank and 
, Branchport coming together. On last year’s form the 
favorites should be the Wizard of the North Shrews- 
. bury, and the Mildred, of the South Shrewsbury River, 
. : the new boats being unknown quantities. 
: 4 T. H. Grant. 
; P Rep Bank, N. J, Dec. ‘9. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


. f The annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C. of Phila- 
sae i delphia, will be held at the Union League Club, Broad 
" , and Sansom streets, on Monday, Jan. 12, at six o'clock. 
‘ a The officers and standing committees of the club 
will submit their reports for the past year, and an elec- 
tion for the officers and standing committees of the 
club for the current year will be held. 

The trustees have announced the following nomina- 
tions for the various positions to be filled: For Trus- 
tees to serve for three years, Frank H. Rosengarten, 
Dr. Richard H. Harte. For Commodore, Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, steam yacht May; for Vice Commo- 
dore, Robert J. W. Koons, schooner Crusader; for 
Rear Commodore, E. Walter Clark, Jr., sloop Chero- 
kee; for Secretary, Addison F. Bancroft; for Treasurer, 
George E. Kirkpatrick; for  Measurer, J. Murray 
Watts; for Race Committee, Addison F. Bancroft, 
Harvey J. Mitchell, John A. Inglis; for Committee on 
Admissions, Charles H. Brock, Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer, G. Herbert Millett, Frank H. Rosengarten, 
Brereton Pratt. 

The Annual Subscription Club Dinner will be given 
at the Union League Club, at 7:30 o’clock, upon the 
adjournment of the annual meeting. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The schooner yacht Coronet has been chartered by 
Mr, Louis Bossert through the agency of Messrs. Mac- 
connell Brothers, to Mr. Samuel B. Stevens, of Rome, 
N. Y. Coronet is now fitting out at South Brooklyn, 
and when the work is completed she will proceed to 
Charleston, where Mr. Stevens will join her, and then 
a West Indian cruise will be taken. 


Rene 


Maria, the steam yacht owned by Vice Commodore 
Frederick G. Bourne, will be renamed. In the future 
she will be known as Delaware. The yacht is being 





INDRA——Owned by Henry F. Noyes. Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston, 
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CHANTICLEER——Owned by Geo. W. Weld. Photo by James Burton, New York. 


overhauled at Hoboken. A chart house will be built 
on top of the forward deck house and a flying bridge 
will be added. New pole masts will take the place of 
the old masts and topmasts, and the jib boom will be 
replaced by a short bowsprit. Below decks the ar- 
rangements of the cabins will be slightly changed, and 
all will be refitted and refurnished, 


RRer 


The Metropolitan Boat and Launch Co., Astoria, 


L. I., will build eight boats for the Red Bank Y. C.’s 
one design class. 


Messrs. Tams, Lemoine and Crane have gotten out 
plans of a fireboat for the City of New York. She 
will be 11oft. waterline, 25ft. breadth and oft. draft. 
There will be two Scotch boilers and engines of 750 
horse-power. The pumps are of 300 horse-power. 
The vessel will be built of steel. The contract for the 
building has not yet been awarded. 


RRR 


Six men have signified their intention of building 
boats in the New York Y. C.’s one design class. 
Messrs. August Belmont, C. Oliver Iselin, J. B. M. 
Grosvernor and Paul Dana are among the number. 


nRe 


The work of putting the schooner Muriel, owned by 
Mr. Charles Smithers, in shape for her southern cruise, 
is practically completed. The refitting was done by the 
Greenport Basin and Construction Co., Greenport, L. 
I. More substantial fittings have been put in the 
cabins in order to make her as comfortable as possible 
below. New and heavier hatches have been fitted in 
place of the old ones, and the rig has been reduced 
materially. Captain John Barr will be in charge and 
her owner expects to make Bermuda, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Venezuela. 


The schooner Indra was designed by Mr. Fred D. 
Lawley and built in 1900 by the Geo. Lawley & Son 
Corp. Indra is built of wood and is 71ft. 6in. over all, 
4sit. gin. waterline, 15ft. breadth and toft. draft. She 
® now owned by Mr. Henry F. Noyes, New York 

ity, eal é 


Chanticleer. 


Chanticleer was designed by Mr. Charles L. Sea- 
bury and built by the Gas Engine & Power Co., Mor- 
ris Heights, N. Y., in 1902, for Mr. George W. Weld, 
Boston, Mass. She is 118ft. over all, 79ft. waterline, 
22it. breadth and 12ft. 6in. draft. Chanticleer is built 
of steel. 


Biple Bange and Galley 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Dec. 29.—Yesterday was the last shooting day 
of the year, and there was a fine turnout of marksmen at Shell 
Mound. 

The Golden Gate club closed the season with a banquet in the 
evening. The most notable shooting of the year was that of J. 
E. Gorman, who made 924 on the Standard target in 100 shots 
with revolver at 50yds. 

*, E. Mason won the first 
test, champion class. J. D. 
to all except champions. 

Scores of the day for the Schuetzen Verein: 

Herman Huber 123, F. Brandt 161, Louis Bendel 303, J. C. 
Waller 309, Henry Meyer 317, John Utschig 388, F. P. Schuster 
424, D. B. Faktor 452, John de Wit 453, J. Laienen 488, August 
Pape 567, R. Stettin 657, D. Salfield 735, A. Bertelsen 806, Edward 
Goetze 812, William J. Goetze 815, August Goetze 839, William 
Ehrenpfort 854, George H. Bahrs 904, Otto Lemcke 997. 


Roget. 





rize, $60, in the Germania club con- 
eise won the first prize, $40, offered 


Cincinnati, O:—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
om 4 the following scores were made. Roberts was champion 
or the day with 91. The conditions were: 200yds., offhand, Stand- 





ard target. Wind 4 to 7 o'clock: 
Roberts ..- 91 86 84 82 80 Hoffman ......... 80 80 80 79 75 
Odell 89 89 85 83 81 Trounstine ....... 77 76 69 68 66 
Gindele 89 88 88 87 8 Freitag .... . TT 1% 73 66 63 
Payne 87 8 85 8483 Drube ... . 74 71 67 67 .. 
OE a5 ne ED: EME scnescecessces 62 61 61 61 61 
Jonscher .. 81 79 77 76 71 ‘ 

Honor target: Roberts 25, Odell 22, Gindele 29, Payne 26, Lux 
21, Jonscher 26, Hoffman 21, Trounstine 21, Freitag 15, Drube 18, 


Topf 18. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The following 5-shot scores were made 
on the 50ft. range, possible 125: H. S. Orchard 120, 120, 115, 121, 
117, 116, 114, 114; C. H. Sidman 118,; F. Tompkins 121, 117, Geo. 
Terwiliger 108, 100, 113; R. Ballard 118, 114, 116, 115; H. Guernsey 
113, 114; Ezra Ledore 114; F. Schmidt 114; Willie Wheeler 110; 
G. Tompkins 122, 121. . 

Ten-shot scores at 75ft., possible 250: C. H. Sidman 221; C. G. 
—_— 238, 238; H. Orchard 226, 221, 213; Dr. E. B. Sherwood 


In the non-members’ re-entry H. S. Orchard is first 
wie Su; Frank ‘Totapkins cocoad with $00. EF 


F. B. 


‘ 


— Grapshooting. 
Fixtures. 


Jan. 8.—Newark, N. és between J. W. Hoffman, New 
Germantown, Pa., and C. Steffens, New York, 100 live birds each, 
$100 a side, on Smith Brothers’ grounds. 

Jan. 10.—Paterson, N. J.—Jackson Park Gun Club shoot. 

an. 11.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Fulton Gun Club’s shoot. : 

an. 13-15.—E] Paso, Texas.—Grand midwinter carnival shootin 
tournament, under auspices of the El Paso Gun Club. W. H. 
Shelton, Sec’y. 

Jan. 13.-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Hamilton Gun Club’s thirteenth 
annual grand Canadian live-bird handicap tournament. _— ; 

Jan. 15.—Guttenburg, N. J.—Eastern three-man team live-bird 
championship, $7.50 per team, birds extra. For information ad- 
dress Gus Greiff, 318 Broadway, New York. 

Jan. 26-30.—Brenham, Texas.—Second annual 
Handicap; live birds and targets. ; 

Feb. 9-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. A: 

Feb. 20-21—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club. Percy S. 
Benedict, Sec’y. s 

May —.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. T. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Three-da 
tournament of the Corner Rod and Gun 


Sunny South 


live-bird and_ target 
lub. John V. Linker, 


Sec’y. 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 
prizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., D. A. Hitchcock, 


Sec’y-Treas. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association 
gramme for the tournament to be held under its auspices, Feb. 
10 to 14, Detroit, Mich., is specially attractive to trapshooters. 
Some of the main events are as follows: Sportsmen’s handicap 
live-bird championship trophy; International live-bird trophy; 
Sportsmen’s handicap target championship trophy; Sportsmen’s 
expert target championship trophy—all to Coogee the property of 
the winner, except the International trophy. ‘There also is the 
Sportsmen’s Grand Handicap, 25 live birds, $35 entrance, birds 
included; handicaps 26 to 32yds.; International live-bird event, 15 
birds, $15 entrance; Sportsmen’s grand handicap target champion- 
ship event, 100 targets, which is split up into 20-target events; 
and the Sportsmen’s expert target championship event, 50 targets, 
split into two 25-target events. It may not be amiss to mention 
that a handicap is not a championship, nor can the term be 
properly used in that connection. High guns will govern in 
live-bird events; Rose system in target competition. Target 
handicaps, 16 to 2lyds.; live-bird handicaps, 26 to 32yds. Average 
money each day, and grand average trophy. Added money, $500. 
All entries for Grand Sportsmen’s Handicap at live birds must 
be made on application blanks, a copy of which will be found in 
each programme, for which address the secretary, Seneca Lewis, 
P. O. Box 5, Detroit, Mich. 


Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and J. Hildreth are visitors in New 
York at present. The former has recovered with astonishing 
quickness from the surgical operation for the removal of tumors 
from his shoulder, which he underwent in Cincinnati, O., a few 
weeks ago. There was more than one tumor, and some rather 
deep cutting was necessary to remove them. With true gameness, 
he refused to be considered an invalid, and was up and about 
soon after the operation. » 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, sent us the following communication under date of Jan. 3: 
“Please announce in the trap department of Forest AND STREAM 
that the Interstate Association has made arrangements to give a 
tournament at Warm Springs, Ga., June 16-19, under the auspices 
of the Meriwether Gun Club, and for one at Viroqua, Wis., July 
30-Aug. 1, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club.” 


At the shoot of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club, held on Jan. 1, the 
Intercounty cup match was of special interest. As a result, the 
cup meandered back to Ossining. There were seven men on a 
side, 25 targets per man, and Ossining scored 16 to 133. It 
seems as if Poughkeepsie will not rest calmly under present con- 
ditions, hence will send an expedition to Ossining to recapture 
the cup. 

z 


Three of the Messrs. Mallory brothers and Mr. Stewart, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., arrived in New York on last Sunday, and 
will be visitors in that town for some days. On Wednesday of 
this week they will be the guests of several distinguished shooters, 
members of the Crescent Athletic Club, at the country house, at 


Bay Ridge, and some trapshooting will be a part of the entertain- 
ment. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Association, 
held in New York last week, Mr. Edward Banks resigned as 
secretary of the Association, and Mr. Elmer E. Shaner was 
unsnimously elected secretary. Mr. Shaner is now both manager 
and secretary, and his ability to fill both positions efficiently is 
beyond question. 

e 


The first win on the jonuery cup, at the shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Bay Ridge, L. I., last Saturday, was scored by 
Dr. J. J Keyes, who made a total of 48 out of He was closely 
ressed for first honors by several of the other ten contestants, 
our of whom scored 47. 


Mr. Percy S. Benedict, secretary of the City Park Gun Club, 
New Orleans, desires that, at the tournament of the Mississippi 
Valley Trapshooters and Game Protective Association, Feb. 20 and 
21, held under City Park Gun Club’s auspices, the club add $500. 


At Reading, Pa., Jan. 1, two regular army officers, Capt. Wesley 
Richards Parker, of Spokane, Wash., and Lieut. D. Frank Keller, 
of Reading, shot a match at 25 live birds, 28yds. rise, for a large 
purse. The scores were: Parker 19, Keller 17. 


x 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate As- 
sociation, will be a visitor in Kansas City, Mo., this week, with 
a purpose to make the preliminary arrangements for one of the 
two Grand American Handicaps at targets. 


Z 
The Winchester Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., announce a 
Decoration Day tournament May 30. Conditions, Rose system, 
average prizes, sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. Dr. D. A. 
Hitchcock is the secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. John M. Lilly, of Indianapolis, Ind., arrived in New York 
on Monday of this week. He tarried there but a few hours, he 
being en route Southward, where he anticipates much pleasure 
in hunting the beautiful quail bird. 


* . 
In the contest for the live-bird championship of Cumberland 
county, Pa., held at the shoot of the Carlisle (Pa.) Gun Club 


shoot, Jan. 1, Mr. Charles E. Humer was victor, by a score of 
20 out of 2% live birds. ® 


The Corner Rod and Gun Club, of Fort Wayne, Ind., announce 
a three-days’ tournament to be held on May 27, 28 and 29. There 


will be competition on live birds and bluerocks, and there will 
be $100 added. e 


The next shoot of the Fulton Gun Club, Brooklyn, L. I., will 
be held on Jan. 11. Shooting will commence at 1 o’clock. Mr. 
Albert A. Schoverling is the secretary. 


The next shoot of the pain Park Gun Club, of Paterson, 
N. J., will be held at J m Park, Jan. 10, commencing at 12 
easel 


Bganarp WATERS, 


JAN. 10, 1903.) 
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Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povcuxeersiz N. Y., Jan. 3.—The inter-county shoot and 
tournament of the Pokeepsie Gun Club, held on New Year’s Day. 
was well attended, and financially, a big success to the club. 
Isaac Tallman carried off first average money with a percentage 
of 9%. Max Condit came in for second, with: Fred Tompkins 
third, making 90 and 84% per cent. respectively, $10 being divided 
between them, $5 to first, $3 to second and $2 to third. 

In the 0-bird event, open to the worid, there were not as 
many entries as were expected, but eight men facing the trap in 
this event. DuBois, Traver and Winans, shooting for birds only, 
left $40 in the pot to be divided in two moneys, 30 and 10. First 
Niwtky Wem to Sim Guover, who succeeded in breaking 98, Tall- 
man capturing second with 95. 

Mr. Reaf aees, and thos. W. Morfey were the only trade 
representatives preseat. Mr. Morfey was late in reaching the 
grounds, therefore did not compete in the 100-bird event. | 

In the intercounty cup match, Ossining vs. Pokeepsie, the 
seven men “from down the river” won a glorious victory, making 
a remarkable score, and defeating the home team by 21 points. It 
will be noticed, by looking the scores over, that unfortunately for 
Poughkeepsie, several of our men fell far below their previous 
average. Had our men all been abie to hoid up in this event, 
Ossining would not have given us the drubbing that they did. 
Ossining made a big score; that we cannot deny. But was it not 
natural for them to shoot better when they saw the hard luck 
that we were running in? As it is, it is up to us to “ramble” 
to Ossining again. We have some material that, with the rmght 
kind of coaching, can be developed into winning form. When 
we “ramble” to Ossining again, we are going after that cup so 
vigorously that we think we can foresee the result. — 
oat this shoot 3,215 targets were trapped, out of which 2,793 were 

roken. 

June, a substitute for a long name, did some very clever work, 
and had he shot through the whole programme, would have given 
them “a run for their money.” 











Events: 1 2 3 & 6 Shot 

Targets: 15 15100 15 15 at. Broke. 
CRUE Svicwsnsdbaccorsyessesacssate 12 13 93 11:15 «369160 ) «=«=(144 
BE ODD: dv scoedisevencsscesceensesas ll 8 8% 1412 #211600 = 129 
E TOMER occcdvecccccccnsesccccese 14 14 9% 1415 160 = 152 
Winans esebedevecsdenevosasds<5 - 13 12 9% 14 10 160 8 124 
ME. ch sdnsnedincas csdéelscatedtons nh. @ 60 47 
I Hicks ... -—n nem. BH 60 50 
Tompkins ... 14 13 8 15 14 160 = 141 
DOE Savees 60 45 
Bedell ..... 60 61 
*Traver 110 93 
Coleman 60 54 
Spencer 60 49 
Rogers 45 30 
Wicker 45 30 
Cramer .. 40 2, 
Blandford 60 53 

anes 60 62 
Kromer 45 35 
Fisher 30 18 
Hooker 45 34 
Foley 30 18 
June 30 30 
Glover ..... 1300=—:127 
Buckley 16 14 
Apgar ......+. 130 0«=—( 19 
Adriance 15 ll 
E Hicks ee Ae 16 14 
CRRFMIEEE «cn ccccccvecccusevescesess ‘ 36 “ 50 36 


* Claymark takes Traver’s place at end of 50 rounds, in event 
No. 3. 
Event No. 4, intercounty cup match for seven-man teams, at 
25 targets: 

Ossining—Hall 24, Fisher 20, Kromer 24, Blandford 21, Bedell 
21, Coleman 21, Ball 23; total 154. — 3 

Poughkeepsie—Buckley 20, Du Bois 22, Condit 23, I. Tallman 21, 
Traver 18, Spencer 9, Sleight 20; total 133. 

Extra programme: 


Events: 1 2 3 4 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 at. Broke. 

CORE xnkccaceveccscescchooncenestoesene 144 15 15 13 60 57 
GBTEE  cnccccccccesccccersecoccesesese » 2 ae ew 45 43 
CED ccc gcdaevisesscevtsesconeswsesos 15 15 13 15 60 58 
BEGKIEG cevcoccccceccvosvectocsevcescceve ll 13 13 il 60 48 
DUNE” eesnacecevs ccsvensesdonteecnskans ; a a 15 7 
TY URGED coca caddccocccccedecsesecseveces a ss 15 14 
DRIES ccc ccvcccsesccccccoccovecccocess | * a 30 25 
NES caaceucscescusecstecnen xeave 14 14 15 12 60 55 
BEE, nc cehdickodesehsencncsesccctndsonnes eal s ie aie 15 14 
TURNER cncccicccecoscnescecnscessoces 13 12 12 13 60 50 
De TOE wcccccvnccccsnnsapocecsccncs . ar See 30 20 
BOE cccccncccccccscccccsescccosocesocce 10 nn we 15 10 
per ebasasendcuneeesegeesbecoserasesss 16 15 15 ~.. 45 45 

NEMLETERT ccccccccccccccccccccccccescs 2137 8 60 40 
EMME tc cucne becancesshnseGensedecnceeoes 7 a % «es 45 26 
Blandford § .nccccccsccccccvccccccccvcecs Se wacciees ise 15 13 
KrOmer ..ccccccccccccccovccecccccoccccs Te se ee 0s 15 14 
ColeMan ..cccccccccccccccccccccccscscce Bea de Ase 15 12 
eS eT ae. «0 15 12 
Buckley ....ccccccccccccccccvosccccece . ae 15 13 
WEEE ccccscccscccesccscecoesesoccoses es amy MN “ash 30 20 
ROMSTS. .ccccesccccsess cndéientersss a me ee 30 25 
Spencer .....scccccccccceccccescees eee 15 10 
AdFiAaNCE 2. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccese ey 30 27 
BED a ccccncnceccvevesosscconcesescs ae ee 15 14 
RAE. nnnccncdgetasodecdvovebonseteates ee, ee 15 5 


*In the last event, Mr. Apgar, being in the last squad, fired 
25 rounds, breaking one 
At to-day’s practice shoot three men showed up, and shot 


four 25-bird strings, as follows: 
THOT sccsccsscs 20 19 22 22—83 Claymark ..... -. 18 17 19 19—73 
Adriance ......... 19 20 22 23—84 

SNANIWEE. 





Florists Gun Club. 


Puirapetputa, Pa., Jan. 2.—The Florists’ Gun Club held a very 
successful open target tourney on their grounds, at Wissinoming, 
yesterday. ‘lhe programme was arranged for an all-day shoot, to 
commence about 16:30 A. M., and while there were a few of the 
faithful on hand at the appointed hour, the greater number of 
contestants did not arrive on the grounds until 1:30 P. M., making 
a crush at the last hours of daylight, so that it was impossible to 
finish the programme. 

‘Lhe gees programme was shot through, and the 100-target 
merchandise event was practically finished, although the last two 
squads would have to finish in such poor light that the manage- 
ment decided to allow them 20 targets in their last string. ‘Lhe 
five-man team match had to be cut out altogether. 

This made the merchandise event the principal feature of the 
tourney, and the system of handicapping made it a very interesting 
contest. ‘Ihe handicaps were added to the score, and were based 
upon the scores madc in the second and third strings, allowing 
Fe per cent. of the lost targets for the handicap. The con- 
ditions remaining secret until the last gun was fired, the result 
proved very satisfactory, as the scores show. The tourney was 
under the direction of J. K. Starr, assisted by George Anderson, 








V. V. Dorp and Dr. Goebel. 

Sweepstake events: ; 

“vents oe ae, eo oe ce 

Faoeets 109 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 
GECTZE secsecsceeeceeeeeneresereeseeers .? | 2 h6SlCe 
HB King ..cccccccccccccescccess en ee eS 
Coffin  ..cccce peabeneinevesuna . 7 ee en 6h -. Oe, s00 
Tillinghast ° ee? € @¢nm & $ 
Sheeler ccccccccccccccccce aqueasevest wore eae. af a es 
Van Loon io ee ee 
Bare ccccsccdecee Svdorerenes seeseveseue sree 2°C:s SB 8 
Anderson ....scccccccccccescs divesee “ee ae tk ee ee 
McMaster ..... euboseqeucseds tricnee ea ee Se Ss 
Franklin .......+0++ o00seedeesees uw e eo. fe 3. 
De Trey ... So ee O48 i D 
Kates ccccccccccccsccccccvcevccvccsccece SG 255 Bae ws ve 
Downs ..ccccccccccccccccscocccose See Fe oO Se 
Myers ..... i Te ee ee ee 
A C King..... CG: sa Oa eS Ge 
C W Haywood 7. ee ae 0 ok ee, be 
Beyer .....- BS. 2 ac B op os ve os 
Coleman ...... 5 i SR SO 
See oe a a eo 
Leek oe 3 12 : : 13 ; 7 
= Mi setece lena aand mate crease meee a Tie i Rie 












NE cc nncientstinimanbanssrcisecese oo ww Shee Foe Owe 
Hinkson a6 Se oe) ON ae ve 
Cotting xe wet Oa! Wired es 
Lawrence wad, 4b Tak 612 10 8 
Davison .... “ a C46 3. 
Mrs Park 5 i ee oS ee 
W_K Park je Bae 4 6.2828 
Kendall 3 ° cn eats 

DL nabedevsiesdsddasenge cenccocenes . ee 9 8 
PRR ciicaledivetestatectecgadrcesas 7 | ee 

POMENIED ddvcavencctvesascscccaces 7 6 

WE Vavadbvtovsee Fs =e 
Griffith oes 
Huttenlock : 9 8 
Huber ‘ 8 5 
Pechin . 8 6 
OS ‘ a a 
CE Srcavidscccscdssecee oe8 : ke 
MINA 36.0 Heche cgub cdexeceetwesveans an Aa 
PEE Da seccetecvcccesececeneressivees = 
MND i cccesccdvrcsstesscuvteqecéideucs 1 
EE nie bcdndawocdndedeccnsdsccteces 5 
NRTNG scp cecedisvcvcscosceseccnseess 0 

Merchandise event, 100 targets: 

String No. 1 2 3 4H. T'l. String No. 1 2 3 4H. T’l 
GOUT accede 14 18 15 17 24— 88 Reid ......... 20 12 12 16 38— 98 
ke a 20 20 18 20 18— 96 Huttenlock .. 15 12 21 20 24— 92 
Tillinghast .. 22 18 24 2112—97 M Bell ...... 20 18 17 18 22— 96 
SPSS 22.000 21 19 17 21 20— 98 League ...... 16 11 18 20 95 
Anderson .... 21 11 22 18 12— 94 C Hause ..... 15 14 16 20 30— % 
McMaster .... 19 17 23 24 14— 97 Westcott -- 15 15 20 20 22— 97 
De Trey ..... 18 17 18 19 22— 94 Massey ...... 20 19 15 20 24— 98 
EME ivcccecs 22 18 16 15 24— 95 —o waewe 21 17 23 20 15— 96 
Cotting ...... 13 10 16 20 36— 96 an Loon 19 18 21 20 16— 94 
Parsons ...... 18 13 18 22 26— 97 G O Bell..... 18 15 17 20 26— 96 
Coleman ..... 18 17 18 21 22— 96 A C King.... 16 8 11 20 42— 97 
EEAMESOB .ccee 20 16 18 20 24— 98 Reichard ..... 21 8 18 20 36—103 
FERRE ac ccese 9 14 42— 87 Ban ... - 1519 9 20 34— 97 
Lawrence 22 23 12—101 Weiss . DS Dee os ax 
BM +s des 19 16 33— 90 Cartledge 
Griffith 18 15 3883— 96 Huber .... 








Dickey Gun Club. 


Omaua, Neb.—The New Year’s Day shoot of the Dickey Gun 
Club was held on the grounds of the Omaha Gun Club. The day 
was very pleasant. The events were well supported. The birds 
were of the gamest sort, there being not a single “sitter” out of 
nearly 400 that were trapped. 

George Toozer, of Omaha, who is comparatively a new man at 
the traps, started the afternoon by killing 5 birds straight in 
practice. Then in his match race with Will Sherwood, live 
birds, he killed every one. Next he made another perfect score 
on 10 birds, making 40 live birds straight; but the number was 
not the prettiest part of his work. His every shot was well timed, 
and he centered is birds in a way which many said had not been 
equalled here. The scores in the match race Coes Toozer and 
Sherwood gave the former the victory by 25 to 21, as follows: 


CS. Fetes Miia vac kdadass dtedeaesetides 122221221 2221212221211122—25 
WH RO, -Diiiva vecicdocdcconcscecasecesh 2011222*2212201211*12121—21 


Eighteen entries responded to the call for the 10 live-bird event. 
Four men—Toozer, Morrill, Wagner, and Fogg—killed straight. 
Rogers, Gallagher and Johannes made 9 each. These seven 
divided the money. The scores were: 





PORE, Ciscccoccsctes 222229229210 Driesbach, 27....... 1212012212— 7 
Voorhies, 29....... 2120111102— 8 Nicholson, 27....... 2122221200— 8 
EEE, Dibscccncees %221*22221— 8 Kaller, 27.......cee 2100*2101*— 5 
Cole, 28..... . -0222000222— 6 Sherwood, 29....... 10220*1122— 7 
Morrill, 29 . -2111222212—10 Rogers, 28.......... 1222211012— 9 
Kinnear, 27 - -2220202222— 8 Wagner, 30......... 22271111212—10 
Toozer, 30.... ..1112112212—10 Gallagher, 30....... 2222212201— 9 
Brooks, 26.... ..01212012*0— 6 Johannes, 30........ 2101112112— 9 
Diamond, 26........ 210C0100-0— 4 Parker, 30.......... 1121121001— 8 


There were two target events. The first was at 15 targets and 
had sixteen entries. Downs took first money, and Fogg, Toozer 
and Nicholson were second. The scores: 





Kinnear ...... 110101101110111—11_ Brooks ....... 111111101111101—13 
Downs .......-111111111111111—15 Cole .......... 000110001110111— 8 
Fogg .-111111111011111—14._Nicholson ....111111111111110—14 
Toozer 111111011111111—14__ Kaller ........ 110011011101100— 9 
Sherwood --111111110011111—13__ Diamond ..... 110101011100101— 9 
Driesbach ....111011001101111—11 Koller ......... 11011011101110—11 
Morrill ....... 101111101111000—10 Bush ........... 10110011111100—10 
Voorhies ...... 111101010101111—11_ Rogers ........ 000110101111111—10 


In the 10-target event Morrill was first alone, while Downs and 
Sherwood came second with 9 each. The scores: 






DOME: seccaveennie 1111110111— 9 Koller ............. 0111101111— 8 
Fogg Pe a 1101111100— 7 
Toozer ..-1101111110— 8 Rogers ............- 1110101111— 8 
Sherwood ..-1111111101— 9 Stull ..... ..1110111101— 8 
Driesbach .--1111111010— 8 Morse .. .-0011111111— 8 
Morrill ..... A a Ee Be ere 011011(0000— 4 
Nicholson ......... 0001111011—- 6 C R Morse........ 1101110100— 6 





Trap at St. Louis, Mo. 


An all-day programme at targets and live birds was presented 
Jan. 1, at Dupont Park, St. Louis. About twenty-five enthusiasts 
participated, and the contests, especially at live birds, were very 
spirited. Shooting interest is looking up decidedly here, and 
manager Mermed looks forward to a busy season. The scores: 

Sweepstake, 15 birds: 








Bauman ....... 22022101220w Riehl .........222222222222220—14 
SORE sccceaes 112222121222*11—14 O’Neil ........ 202213 221122112—14 
Scudder ....... *10902221201212—10 O/’Trigger .....21220121227102—12 
Brooks .......222201122222020—12 H Spencer... .021122122021222—13 
Chambers 222*11220220122—12 Cumberland ..212210121112212—14 
SOME ecivecss 22220201*010222—10 Blake ......... 220111111222012—13 


cMillan ....22*022020102012— 9 


Miss-and-out, 8 birds: Selzer 8, Riehl 8, Spencer 8, Bauman 5, 
O’Neil 5, Plager 4, McMillan 4, Spicer 4, Chambers 3, O’Trigger 
3, Cummings 3, Titson 2, Cumberland 2, Scudder 1, Brooke 1. 

Extra, miss-and-out, twenty-one entries, called on account of 
darkness at ninth round, with Riehl, Blake, Chambers, O’Trigger 
and O’Neil still at the score. 


Targets: 10 * 2515 Targets: 10 * 2515 

Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 
SPEMcer ..c.ccscccece 7 12112 Cummings ........... 7 2 
BOGGS cccccccceceses O SRW ORME occccsccess 7 02314 
BONE ceccssccceseses SB 1 IO SP snccccsecccsace 78..28 
Cumberland ......... BW Oa ee BUD dcccccvacceccce 72m 
PRE. stccceccecocs 0) ee ME, se vcccctvecccece 7 020n 
REE. dubesaceossenss SSI ee CHD scccskcncss ic 214n 
McMillan .........0- 4 21710 


No. 2 was a miss-and-out. 





Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Curcaco, Ill, Dec. 27.—The shoot of the Nonpareil Gun Club, 
held to-day on Watson’s grounds, Burnside Crossing, had scores 
as follows: 


TNO. 6:5 ocons vecnpatesdcosancvecrdevers 1010110101110111111100110—19 
1001111101111111110111111—21—38 
EE onc adeciactvcivinweocweedecoosed 0011111101111011111111111—21 
0111011111111111101111001—20—41 
MEE ck envovrdctvccsecscapevecevete 0011111011101111111111111—21 
1111101111011111111011111—22—43 
Sweeps: 1234 Sweeps: 1234 
Targets: 25 15 10 20 Targets: 25 15 10 20 
WARS cceccscasccce 24131014 Simpson ............ DP on de. de 
WO « Sccctsdvevevesee 17 10 we SEY fvexctvcacusveee xe 10 912 
Geo ivdscdcdedases We dss 


No. 4 was at 10 pairs. Joun Watson. 








Catchpole Gun Club, 


Wotcort, N. Y., Jan. 1—The Catchpole Gun Club had fair 
weather for its shoot to-day. The targets were thrown hard and 
fast. The scores made were as follows: 

Wadsworth shot at 100, broke 90; Fowler shot at 100, broke 58; 
Sage shot at 60, broke 23. Sec’y. 

All communications intended for Forest awp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 


York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
John Wright's Shoot. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 26.—The Christmas Day target shoot 
held here to-day by Mr. John Wright, was not so well attended as 
expected, owing to the wintry storm. heavy snow fall, from 
early morning till midday, was a deterrent to those who had a 
thought of comfort. The scores are appended: 





*% 


Events: E224 8 6 7 Events: 12346567 
10 10 15 10 15 25 10 Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 25 10 
7 812 61117 9 Orth, Jr..... 35..789 65 
6 6 8 41016 6 H Dennis... 25.. 337 2 
€T.. im © 





Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., Jan. 1.— 
special feature of John Wright’s shoot, held at Interstate Park 
to-day. It was a busy day in the way of competition, and a 
large number of targets were thrown. ollowing are the scores: 


ood attendance was a 









Events: 123465667 8 910111213 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 26 256 20 15 15 16 20 10 
BME. sac acdtekcuuledcwtaencs Bae ch aN ut MED Ho ca ke du be <a 
Hearn ..... Tile Me Ge gee we cacad ee se utes oe 
Ewing ..... a ee aa, ee 


Ae 


Houghton ... ae ts ae ee 
18 1417 2219 16 201510 ........ 
De es OO ae hades op MN a ak te 0 


Dr Catmen .. 








A Smith ..... - . 
Van Allen. 23 24 . 
Golder 10. - 
F Sutton 12 e Sea e 
Hatfield 14.. ) rere ee eee 
Rider . <e Ee eG a RENO ve xa de ad 50 ve 
Nash ee ee ee 
OS ee ea 18 17 16 21191814 9 8..1 6 
CININOUO hi wik dienes cvasendcerte 18 18 19 2219151615 ..1211.. 
Staples ........ ees Pee ee eer ee 

PIE. dadcdccvececesée<e sees oe aq 6p Ee SE a0 be 68 ba es 
CE onekccecces ssc eit ‘ai SN aes EE la ec! gal ha es oa 
BME Wodeicescccas case oc os ee ee 6S SE 8 3 
WES Piitecuwsecsccvtcecacaek ae on 16... 1315 2113101411 9 8 
SUUEEEEE {MB iclac scecsivgcscuciecncse. se ae 17 .. 25 20 20 18 14141413 8 
SOULE avadiveddscceusasasacée 40 oe 18 .. 23 19 18 20 15 16 14 13 10 
MOM igccdvccdcanuncauséen ae <u IP om xa x came oe ael Gea oa 
ER ER aceccneceanquecacden co-ed 16... 24 23 2117 138 141415 8 
I ED asccerciedentasacadselice os 18 .. 18 19 22 15 13 1012 12 5 
ROE Wait nncutedconddcccsecudsae Se 19 .. 18 14 22 16 12 1413 14 6 
NE ekdwaccesaud Redenvecaeea ex aevee Le ee ee 
GI tic deicccdcerdeckssdccaciquernh sw 26 a 2217151613 151314 8 

Brooklyn Gun Club, 

Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 3.—The weekly shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club to-day resulted as follows: 

Targets: S66 °*0 * *3 SS 
Hopkins 114975656 8A DY 
OSS ae. 96562019 9 
Newton - 2 on a ae ae 
Smith .. 9 3 4 6 17 13 10 
Wright | S36 €¢32 = 

*5 pairs. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 3.—There was a good attendance at the 
shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club to-day. The first contest for 
the January cup was an event of special interest. The first win on 
it was scored by Dr. J. J. Keyes, who made a total of 48 out of 
a possible 50. he scores: 


Hdcp. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. Total. 
BP NG Cixi cecendededuae 1 25 25 22 2. 









1 23 48 
D C Bennett.... 5 WW 22 5 2 2 47 
F B Stephenzon............ 1 24 «8626 1 2 2 47 
IL. C Hopkins..... 5 20 2 5 1 @ 47 
F T Bedford, Jr. 3 19 2 3 2 @ 47 
W W Marshall... 6 1 B 6 16 2 45 
G Notman ....... 419 @ 4 128 2 45 
H B_ Vanderveer. 3 19 22 3 19 2 44 
BR EE cacauacee 3 19 2 3 1 2 43 
A W Palmer 4 w2 2 2 ae 43 
H M Brigham........ eS ey ° 2 23 41 
G G Stephenson, Jr....... 2 2 2 2 -M «3 38 


Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: W. Marshall (6) 25, Brigham (0) 
24, Bennett (5) 23, Hopkins (5) 23, F. B. Stephenson (1) 22, Not- 
man (4) 21, A. W. Palmer (4) 20, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 19, Van- 
derveer (3) 19, Bedford (3) 19. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: Bennett (3) 15, Brigham (0) 14, 
F. B. Stephenson (0) 14, W. W. Marshall (3) 14, Hopkins (3) 14, 
= = Palmer (2) 13, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 12, G. G. Stephenson 
(1) 12. 

Tgophy, 15 targets: A. W. Palmer (2) 15, C. H. Chapman (4) 14, 
Beaford (1) 13, Brigham (0) 11, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 11. 

Trophy, 15 targets: F..1. Bedford (1) 15, Brigham (0) 14, A. W. 
Palmer (2) i4, L. M. Palmer (1) 14, Vanderveer (2) 14, F. B. 
Stephenson (0) 14, Notman (2) 14, Hopkins (3) 14, W. W. Marshall 
(3) 18, Dr. Keyes (1) 13, Bennett (3) 12, Chapman (4) 11. 

Match, 10 pairs, scratch: G. G. Stephenson 15, Brigham 11, 
3edford 11, F. B. Stephenson 11, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 9, Notman 9. 

Of the four special trophies placed in competition the first was 
wen hy W. W. Marshall. the second by David C. Bennett, the 
third by A. W. Palmer, and the fourth s F. T. Bedford, Jr. 





Felix—Ridge, 


PHILADELPHIA.—On Jan. 1 the Point Breeze Gun Club held an 
active shoot, the main event of which was a match at 50 live birds 
dlyds. rise, for a purse of $50 a side, between Howard Ridge and 
Anthony Felix, two local wing shots. Felix won the match by 
47 to Ridge’s 45. Ridge scored but 21 out of his first 26, but shot 
a strong race, killing 24 out of his last 25. It is likely that the 
men will meet in a return match on the Keystone grounds at 100 
birds for $100 a side. 

In the open sweepstake event, unfinished from Christmas Day, 
there were thirteen entries left for the bridle and blanket, and 
the comptition proved close and interesting. Several of the men 
entered had others shoot for them, one man shooting three differ- 
ent scores. In the first round of 10 birds, Felix, Baun, Mink, 
Miller, C. Young, and Fisher killed 9, and in the shoot-off of ties 
at miss-and-out, Harry Fisher, of the Clearview Gun Club, won 
the blanket by a score of 10 straight. 

Oliver and Morris tied with 8 kills for the bridle, the tie being 
decided by tossing a coin. Morris won. Several practice events 
were shot off after the main events. The scores: 

Match shoot, 50 live birds, 30yds. rise, $50 a side: 






H Ridge ........22222022202222202222202222222222922299929992220202—A5 
Bi, FOR. cocvcceves 222.222222220222222—47 


Maryland Gun Club, 


ORANGEVILLE, Md., Jan. 2.—The scores of the New Year’s Day 


shoot of the Maryland Gun Club are appended. Mr. Hartner’s 
shooting was remarkable. He broke some targets fully 70yds. away. 
Events: 123466 Events: 1234656 
_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
BRE 60scecsces 7282 8 7 Goes... F 899989 
Lynch 9 7 8 Hartner 









C Bond ... 


: 8.. 8 Hoover .. 
Steever .... 


:. 10 910 91010 
7 Ste fenora 
778 8 Detz 





A match, to be shot at Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J., 
was arranged between Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. 1 
famous as one of the most expert shots of New York, and Mr. 
R. Smith, of Manchester, Engiand. Mr. Smith is one-armed, and 
shoots fairly well. He was anxious to secure a few pigeon matches 
in this land of new civilization. A gentleman of a philanthropic 
turn of mind put him in communication with Mr. Van Allen. 
The match was arranged to be for $100 a side, at 25 or 50 birds, 
2syds. rise, and Mr. \an Allen allowed his opponent one extra 
bird in 26, or two in 50, to shoot at. Mr. Smith, it was said, had 
had quite a successful experience with the bluerock pigeon in 
his own country; therefore, the American bird was presumed to 
be an easy mark. Mr. Smith had a preliminary match with Mr. J. 
H. Outwater, for the price of the Sands, with the result that he 
desired to call off his match with Mr. Van Allen. The Jatter 
very obligingly acceded, but they shot the match without any 
urse on Saturday last, Mr. Van Allen allowing his opponent two 
irds extra to shoot at in 26. Van Allen killed 21 out of 25, 
Smith killed 19 out of 27. ; ; 


Mr 
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3 IN NEW JERSEY. 


Bound Brook Gun Club, 


Bound Brook, N. J., Dec. 27.—The Bound Brook Gun Club held 
a target and turkey shoot at their grounds to-day. The weather 
was clear and cold. 
straight. Messrs. Giover, Wells and Butler were present 
New York. 

Mr. Anderson, of the home club, won two turkeys and a fine 
revolver. Mr. Glover also carried away a fine turkey. 

The attendance was not as large as was expected, but the shoot- 
ing was greatly enjoyed by those present. r. Glover also gave 
an exhibition shoot of putting a cherae of shot through a barrel 
at 150yds., paced, of course. 

The next club shoot will be held Jan. 10, 1903. 
welcome. 

Turkey shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Apgar, 2lyds., 12; Glover, 
2lyds., 13; Anderson, 18yds., 8; Pardoe, l6yds., 9; Dr. Pardoe, 
l6yds., 11; Schenck, l6yds., 8; Tilton, l6yds., 4; Henry, I6yds., 3. 

urkey shoot, 10 targets, handicap: Apgar, 2lyds., 8; Schenck, 
l6yds., 5; Pardoe, I6yds., 8; Dr. Pardoe, l6yds., 8; A. K. Smith, 
6; Anderson, 7. 

Shoot-off of tie: Apgar 6, Pardoe 9, Dr. Pardoe 5. 

Event at 25 targets: Apgar 25, Wells 20, Butler 20, W. Pardoe 19, 
Glover 20. 

Twenty-five targets: 
20, Glover 23. 

Twenty-five targets: 
17, Glover 24. 

Twenty-five targets: 
21, Glover 22. 


Visitors are 


Apgar 24, Wells 20, Butler 18, W. Pardoe 
Apgar 21, Wells 21, Butler 19, Dr. Pardoe 


Apgar 21, Wells 21, Butler 20, Dr. Pardoe 


B. Parpor. 


Carlstadt Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 1.—The following events were shot at the 
New Year's Day shoot of the Carlstadt Gun Club: 





Events: 123 3 56 Events: 123 456 
Targets: 25 26 25 10 15 Targets: 25 25 25 10 15 
E B Smith....... 191716 410 Dr Brooks ....... 16 19 15 .. 12 
C von Lengerke. 151719 715 J Rasmus _ eee me! 
BE Kermag ovcvecvcer 15 21:14 811 J Vohs ........... 141514 5 9 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Jan. 1.—The New Year's Day shoot of the 
North River Gun Club was a merchafdise competition, handicap, 
but the appended scores were the ones actually made: 


Events: 1234656 Events: 





12345 6 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 26 Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 25 
Eickhoff ....... 9 91010 913 Guilbert ....... &¢€3 FD... 
EOOET csvecose WD TL FT DB DIB FaSOhs. vovcsecvn ve Bes os DD 
Vosselman ..... SV SO B.F B GeO cccccceses se 769 812 
TEE -eswasencse BO tiima: ea 1 3101010 
Morrison ...... DS DIL WIR TS Radle .ccvcosves ve Ds. or ee 
Sy supedenssocs 3 7 9 51013 Allison 9 6111315 
Monahan ...... 10121) 71012 Sidway 56. oh: OP te eee 
Merrill ......... es Oe DS RE cneceve vs us 50.50 ee 
fee 7 10 10 11 12 18 
Dec. 27.—Sweepstake events engaged the interest of the members 
at the shoot of the North River Gun Club, held to-day. The 
sceres made were as follows: 
Events: 123 45 Events: 123 45 
Targets: 10 20 20 20 20 Targets: 10 20 20 20 20 
Morrison ........- Bip Oe Be BP GRRE wecncesces op an 10 10 13 
NE “<ecpnnwcens 912131411 Vosselman ....... - ll 8.. 
EGE wessesccesncs 610131114 


Jas. R. Merritt. 


Fairview Gun Club, 


Fairview, N. J., Jan. 1—Appended are the scores of our very 
successful shoot of even date, for silver trophy, put up by gun 
club of this place. Fairview is on the Northern Branch of the 
Erie Railroad, eight and a half miles (twenty minutes) from New 
York city. Club shoots second Saturday of each month. The 
grounds overlook the station at Fairview: 


BE BF Bewlk..ccccopcceccccvcesesccscesccecs 1111111111111111111111111—25 
EOS . ceccccccccncvesecvescsseconeveseecsse 1111110111111011111111111—23 
PERSE,  convvccencssccceccccsnoepesssscees 1001111911111111113111111—23 
C H Sedore . ..1010111001101011110111011—17 


lLambrix 
Townsend 


. » -1111101111001111110111110—20 
Snes ewher bows ensanepepeessonenes 1110111001111111001111101—19 
Con Sedore SPovcewenessoeesncepes 1011011111011011011111110—19 
BE 5 Bee eccccscncncveccvcscesesecongne 1111001001101011010110111—16 
WilliaMSON .......-cececeeeererecccesecess 1010110100111001010100110—13 


Weather clear and bright Wind light, northwest, 
score. Trophy, a handsome silver loving cup, to 
property of the member winning it three times. 
four times a year. Roert. J. 





across the 

become the 
To be shot for 

Hopkins, Sec’y. 


Riverside Shooting Association. 


Carlstadt, N. J.—The star attraction was the match between 
Messrs. Outwater and Smith, a 20-bird race for the price of the 
birds.. This was of special interest, as there was a match on 
between Mr. S. M. Van Allen, the Jamaica crack, and Mr. Smith, 







who is recently from England, the conditions of which Were 25 
or 50 birds, 28yds. rise, \an Allen conceding his opponent one 
extra bird to shoot at for each 25; that is to say, if the match 
was at 50 birds, Mr. Smith would have 52 to shoot at. This match 
was later declared off by Mr. Smith. 

Following are the scores 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Von Lengerke, 28... cvcvccececsecescthasswvelr— 8 2010212112— 8 
eS ett | 1221121111—10 
Fe SS Serr ZEZUIZUITI—-10 keen cece 

Match, Smith and Outwater: 
oe ee + cheers eaw Sane 12120120201000211000—11 
Outwater, J8 ........ Sauna che honeneese stim 122212012*11*1110221—16 

Afternoon sweejs, same as Nos. 1 and 2: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

IR TD ca nwscncncssecere 1201212011— 8 11102111018 111210—5 
Pieet, BB ccecesccccccscccses 1011111011— 8 1110001111--7_—sy.......... 
EL ED anes noencncscnenet 2212012001— 7 11021012118 1210 3 
ERE 1211002022— 7 8 1110 3 
TD PRR, er cccvnsessvonacy SE  whsdssense. |. snenes 
Sanders, 28...... lg oe ee ee 
SS re 0111111120—8 1112114 


No. 3 was a miss-and-out. 


Mountainside Gun Club. 


West Orange, N. J.—A large crowd of enthusiastic sportsmen 
participated in the shoot held by the Mountainside Gun Club on 
New Year's Day. The weather conditions were ideal, and most 
of the events were closely contested. 

In the first event, Mr. George Ziegler won a large turkey with 
a score of 13 out of a possible 15. Other scores in the same event 
were: W. Hollum 12, A. W. Baldwin ll, C. J. Ziegler 10, J. 
McDonough 9, G. Falkner 8, J. Gantz 7, P. Staunton, F. Wright 
and H. O'Hagan each broke 65. 

In the second event, first prize, a silver match-safe, was won 
by A. W. Baldwin with a score of 11 out of a possible 15. J. 
ulbemamath took second prize, a sterling scarf retainer, with a 
score of 10. Next in order were G. F. Ziegler 9, W. Germain 9, 
G. W. Falkner 8, P. Staunton 7, H. O'Hagan 6. 

A number of sweepstakes followed, of which the following is a 
partial list: A, : : 

Fifteen-bird sweep: G. F. Ziegler 18, C. J. Ziegler 13, W. 
Rollinson 13, A. W. Baldwin 9, C. W. Falkner 8. 3 

Five-bird sweep: G. W. Falkner 4, A. W. Baldwin 4, G. F. 
Ziegler 4, J. McDonough 4, C. J. Ziegler 3. The tie between 
Falkner, Baldwin, G. F. Ziegler and McDonough was shot off and 
resulted in the division of the pot between A. W. Baldwin and 
G. W.. Falkner. : ; 

Five-bird sweep: G. Falkner 4, A. W. Baldwin 4, J. McDonough 
% f- Gantz 3, C. J. Ziegler 3. : 

trophy for the championship of the elub for 1903 will be put 
up at the next shoot. This is a silver loving cup, which is now 
being designed by a prominent New York jeweller. 


Trap at Newark. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 3—At Smith Brothers’ grounds to-day, a 
match for the price of the birds, was shot between Messrs. S. M. 
Van Allen and R. Smith, of Manch > land. This 
atch was first arranged for a stake, but, as Mr. Smith wished to 


Neaf Apgar led the day by breaking yn 
rom 


withdraw the mo fe Mr. Van Allen 4 ac- 
ceded. Mr. Ven Aten showed his opponent two =e to 
shoot at in 25. The scores were Van Allen 21 out of 25; Smith 


19 out of 27. 
Sweepstakes at 10 birds, $5 entrance, were shot as follows: 
Birds: 10 10 Birds: 10 10 
DOD pivnnscipebieeinen me RR 
ER ee a EE accieensesdesoos pied ee 


The ties in the second event were shot off miss-and-out, as fol- 
lows: Steffens 10, Koegel 6, Van Allen 11. The birds were a good 


lot. 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 2.—The all-day shoot of the Jackson Park 
Gun Club, on its grounds, near Little Falls, on New Year’s Day, 
was witnessed by one of the largest crowds that ever came out to 
attend a shoot in this city ore. Both the platform and the 
club house were filled. Those who witnessed the shoot were well 
paid for their visit, as the events were well filled, and some fine 
scores were made. A number of visiting shooters from out of 
town were on hand to take their chances, and were received with 
open hand, and were well taken care of. Koegel seemed to have 
gotten a little the best of the handicapper, as they were all 
shooting from the 28yd. mark, and he appeared about two or three 
yards better than the rest of the boys. y 

Only three events were shot, but these were well filled, and took 
up considerable time. They would hardly have been finished but 
for the work of Capt. Lenone and Mr. T. C. Wright, who kept 
the shooters on the jump from start to finish, so that very little 
time was lost. 

The first event, at 7 birds, $3, had nine entries. 
Hoffman seemed to hold out the best. 
dropped their last bird. 

The second event, at 15 birds, had ten entries, and Capt. Lenone 
called for $5 entrance. Koegle proved the best man, with Geo. 
Hopper a close second, with 14. Several were close up. Mr. 
Bruyere broke his gun the first of the week, and would not 
stay away. He brought out a pump, but could do very little with 
it. He tried several others, and on quit. Mr. Sidway was a 
parently enjoying himself, shooting for birds only. Friend Hoff- 
man came out with Frank Butler, and seemed to be getting some 
of the real enjoyment out of his favorite pipe and trapshooting 
combined with the ideal weather we had for our shoot. I don’t 
think there ever was a finer day for shooting than we had for 
New Years. Before this event was finished every car dropped 
its load at our entrance. The passengers included a number 
of the shooters from the city and surrounding country, all eager 
to enter the next event, which was all ready scheduled as a 
10-bird, $5 affair. Our own boys decided to stay out, and let 
those who had come to visit us have a chance to get in, and the 
event started with fifteen entries. It proved very interesting for 
the visitors. Capt. Lenone gave the younger shooters an idea 
vf shooting, gun below the elbow, using his second. barrel but 
twice on 25 birds, and scoring 21 on good birds. A large majority 
of the birds were of the first order; a few sitters, but good on 
the wing; a very few incomers. 

At the time for starting the 10-bird event, it was seen that 
there was just about enough birds on hand to finish it with the 
fifteen entries, and I would not receive any more. The event was 
finished about 4 0’clock. G. A. Hopper got in for a little exercise 
after looking after the comfort of the visitors all day, and cleaned 
up 10 straight. Capt. Lenone took general charge outside, with 
the assistance of T. C. Wright, and the writer looked after the 
entries and took charge of the money, as he just came out of a sick 
bed after a week. Everything went off nicely. We shot off nearly 
500 birds, including practice birds before 7-bird event: 


No. 1, $3 entrance. No. 2, $5 entrance. 


Christy and 
Hassinger and Roegle 





CE TE 50sscconcizessusdvontoneue 2222121—7  022212200112121—12 
En sss nenchsonvckeasvesnosenena 1000220—3  122011021062122—11 
PE Mii cscbsbeessreibactvenseeaue 1112112—7 + 112212110222020—12 
ee 1222200—5 § 02212020*212212—11 
Hassinger, 28.. 1221210—6 = 111011001110112—11 
Butler, 28 ....... 020122*—4  002002111201202— 9 
PE Ub suvectvdcowssshanee -+0222121*—6 = 122211112211222—15 
PAL. picpsensaspacneeb’ .-2201°2*—5 = 1*0100220*01001— 6 
G W Hopper, 28..........+. -2000220—3 222120222222222—14 
EI: TE ccnvensccenscocnconvesdbeud ovate 111111001001111—11 

No. 3, $ entrance: 
CORORG, Bee asccsvnce 1211111111—10 Roberts, 26 .,...... 2222101111— 9 
Hoffman, 28........ 0221220212— 8 Klotz, 28.....:...... 
Hassinger, 28......: 112122212210 Van Houten, 28....2202112221— 9 
CS BROROOE, occscossse 2220*1*102— 6 C Kussmaul, 26....0102021021— 6 
G W Hopper, 28...2222220220— 8 A Kussmaul, 26..... 102010020— 5 
a” eee 2020011120— 6 Christy, 28........ . -1222220201— 8 
Koegle, 28.......... 1211221222—10 G A Hopper, 28... .1112222222—10 
Sidway, 28.......... 2010222101— 7 DurtcHer. 

Ames Gun Club. 
Ames, Ia., Dec. 30.—The amateur shooting tournament given 


by the Ames Gun Club was well attended, seventeen shooters 
taking part in to-day’s programme. Dr. C. Proctor managed 
the shoot. Mr. L. C. Whitney had charge of the office. 

The shooting was from one set of three traps, Sergeant system; 

targets thrown about 50yds. 
* The. programme had sixteen events, and all but event 11, at 25 
targets, were open to all amateurs. This event was for the Story 
county championship, and open only to residents of this county. 
The purses were divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. The club 
gave $1 for each entry that shot through the open programme, for 
high averages, divided 40, 35 and 25 per cent. 

The weather was clear and cold. The shooting commenced at 
10 o’clock, and the programme was finished by 4:30. 

Dr. C. M. Proctor, holder of the county medal, broke 24 in the 
medal shoot, and won without a tie. John Frees, of Stratford, 
won first average with 93 per cent. Budd was second with %. 
Adams and Proctor third with 87.5. 

About 3,300 targets were thrown. The traps worked nicely, and 
bat little delay occurred in the shooting. 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112131415 Shot 

Targets: 1015 15 10 15151015 15101015 151020 at. Av. 
PROGRES ..cene 71515 91314101513 9 91414 920 186 -93 
Budd .s..0: 91313 9111310131410 91514 819 180 -90 
Adams ..... 101315 91213 8141210 915 9 917 175 .875 
Proctor .... 101213 91312 9131410 91313 916 175 875 
TD vennete 101514 71413 71211 7 713151017 172 -86 
F A Johnson 9 13 1410 12 13 81412 8 612121017 170 85 
Wallace .... 81513 81310 91314 8 91311 818 170 85 
L A Johnson 6 13 10 91213 61315 8 914 9 919 165 825 
Hoom ..... 101114 91112101210 9 81310 619 164 82 
i’eterson 81214 91212 613 9 5 71313 917 159 .79 
OS ea 91413 91014 91310 6 91112 611 156 -78 
Densell 7 710 61210 61118 2 21212 716 133 ~~ .665 
McNeil 6138676583 8.. 6 611 8 715 s — 
oe a SPOR oo of cine. 8 oc OB 8 ES 8 oe ° 
Comme ..cc Dae Bee 8 oc cs 6 Bec ce Boe ° 
ee 61110 81319.. ee ee eee . 
Carlson .. ca eee, Ser 1110 81313 714 > 
Smith .... 8 7 81010 8.. ° 
Cassidy .. en ; os ° 
Scroggie . se a0 00 00 61113 513 ° 
WEEE bosses se. nb-nebe eh ob ee be - 1114 917 . 
© C Sanith. 3 FELD nc. 0s os 0 sos oe oe ° 
WEEE | veons: ds on, 50 DP on’ pe, On ps0 Ob. Deb 6s 58. on ° 
ee Re ey eee ee oe 
REGUS cance is so 0s 0d 00 do eh 0 60 en) Be ° 

Story county championship, 26 targets: 
I 1119001111111911111111111—24 
SEL racncnccvepnesnaees 1111110011111111101110101—20 
ET née chewhpechbaeene 1111110011111110110111101—20 
Abrahams ............ 1101110110110011011011111—18 
Arrowsmith 1101110110110011011011111—18 
EE = scuoccenccd 1101011111110110010101011—17 
CE ccpecoese « - -1101010101110100111011111—17 
Baumgardner ... 0011101000101111010001111—14 
PEIOE ck. cocvecccintvesiepeeesanebatiesse 1110000011000010100011100—10 

. Hawkeye. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., Dec. 27.—The Troisdorf medal handi 
at 50 targets resulted as follows: R. Trimble, 2yds., 2; an 
ipas., 88, Maynard, Syds., $8; Herman, Ttydss 3, Joe Hy Yiyde, 
» 36; 5 Serman, + joe ’ ’ 
i Corry, Tyas, 3 Eirimble, Iiyds., 8. Coleman Ziyds.. $1; 
ico, ’ 


event 
Vi 


Schenectady Gun Club. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The weather was bright and 
clear. There were eleven members present. About 1,150 targets 
were thrown. Mr. Ferguson’s challenge to Capt. ors for the 
latter’s position on the second team was socepted, and the result 
was a rant race. The Captain successfully held his place by a 
score of 48 to 46 out of a posstble 50 targets. Mr. Wallburg made 
34 straight. Mr. Levingston promptly challenged the winner. 
The tables were turned, as Levingston broke 46 to Waliburg’s 42 
out of a possible 50 targets. 

The conditions of the first team shoot were 25 targets per man, 
five men on a side, which resulted as follows, the Messrs. Lev- 
ingston and Warnick choosing sides: 

irst team race, 25 targets: 

Levingston 22, Wallburg 21, Adams 14, Levingston, Jr., 21, 
Arnold 16; total 94. 

yale 24, Valentine 20, Ferguson 21, Lovejoy 16, Miller 21; 
tota . 

Second team race, conditions same as first race: 

Lanes 24, Wallburg 21, Adams 19, Levingston, Jr., 25, 
Arnold 22; total 111. . 

ae 23, Valentine 23, Ferguson 19, Lovejoy 17, Miller 15; 
tota ° 

The third team race was a 16-target affair, three men on a side, 
chosen by Messrs. Wallburg and Valentine: 

Wallburg 12, Adams 12, Lovejoy 13; total 37. 

Valentine 11, Arnold 13, Rice 10; total 34. 

The total scores made during the shoot Saturday are as follows: 





Events: 123 46 67 = Shot 

Targets: 25 26 25 25151510 at. Broke. Av. 
WIRE ccbcnvccnvccsmasence 24242423 ...... 100 9 .960 
LAVINGMOR. cocccccdccevcsces 2221222%.... 9 110 98 890 
WEEE ceccccvcescesceses 24242121 21.... 116 102 887 
POOR . sivcovectevccteves 22 232119.... 9 110 %  .863 
WHS: . ccncvaskvenouetase 18 22 20231114 9 140 117 835 
Levingston, Jr SEG Ee 'cc. cs oe © 85 2 -823 

rno 1616 22..1314.. 10 81 -T71 
Miller 2s o0 ee as vis} 66.746 
E W Rice ess co eae 90 6 .733 
Adams aa 26 Ee ax oe 90 63 = .700 
Lovejoy 151617..1311 6 115 78 678 


On New Year’s Day there will be shooting from 9:30 A. M. 
until 3 P. M., individual matches for team position, double-target 
shooting, and teams of three and four men on a side, will be the 
features. There will also be the regular shoot on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 3, as usual. 

Jan. 2.—The following scores were made at the New Year’s Day 
shoot of the Schenectady Gun Club. The day and the sport 
were glorious. Everything was in combination to delight the heart 
of the most enthusiastic or the most lukewarm. 

Mr. Ferguson challenged Mr. Wallburg for his position on the 
team, and Wallburg won, 40 to 36. 

= Levingston defeated Mr. Lovejoy for team position, 46 
to Zi. 

During the day there were several team matches, double shoot- 
ing and miss-and-out contests that made things lively. 

Two teams of four members each had an interesting race of 25 
targets each, as follows: 

Levingston 24, Hodges 18, Ferguson 18, Arnold 16; total 76. 

Wallburg 18, Valentine 22, Hall 19, A. Green 19; total 78. 

Team race, 15 targets: 

Levingston 13, Valentine 14, Hodges 11, Ferguson 8; total 46. 

Wallburg 13, A. Green 13, Borden 10, Arnold 12; total 48. 

Other scores during the day: 


Events: 12346566 Events: 123466 
Targets: 50 50 50 50-25 15 Targets: 50 50 50 50 25 15 
Levingston .... 414645 ..17.. Hodges ........ 3936 ...... 10 
Wallburg ...... 43 39 42 42... .. Ferguson ...... hk eee 
Valentine ...... BREE Ee as eelEh BE seccivitecs ea so ot cA a0 
Borden ........ ae UC eee Poa 
A Green ...... 35 36 43 40... .. Murday sy 
REE anvicues BO Se ce 36 A ce TOUS ccccce. 27 we oF 
The usual shoot will be held on Saturday afternoon. The 


annual meeting of the club will be held at the rooms of Vice- 
President Everett Smith, No. 251 State street, at 8 o’clock in the 


evening. The annual reports will be ready and the election of 
officers will take place. 


Winchester Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich.—The annual meeting held Dec. 20 was well 
attended, and the prizes for 1902 were awarded as follows: 

For the ten best scores in the club event of 25 targets, first 
prize, Class A gold medal, to T. M. Brodie, scoring 218 out of the 
250. Second prize, a sterling silver cup, Robt. Shiell, 213. Third 
prize, six months’ dues succeeding year, Thos. Reid, 189. 

The same prizes in Class B: First, H. J. Guthard, 211; second, 
D. A. Hitchcock, 209. 


Same in Class G: First, J. A. Ford, 194; second, A. D. Mc- 
Adam, 144; third, O. E. Barthel, 84. 
The Fletcher special hammerless, beginners’ prize, was also 


won by Mr. Ford, but no one landed the straight score silver cup. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed the club to be in 
a sound financial condition, with prizes all paid and no outstand- 
ing bills, and the equipment in first-class shape. ; 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Thos. Reid; Vice-President, T. M. Brodie; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, D. A. Hitchcock; Captain, H. J. Guthard; Lieutenant-Cap- 
tain, O. E. Barthel. 

The programme for 1903 includes, beside the club event, a 
special 25 target event for a valuable trophy on a sliding handicap 
basis = 16, 18 and 20yds., with the annual tournament Decora- 
tion ay. 


The first shoot will be held Jan. 10, and every two weeks there- 
after to Dec. 12. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tar and Turpentine Woods of the South, 
AND WHAT THE YANKEE IS DOING DOWN IN DIXIE, 


A GREAT many of the wide-awake New Englanders have found 
that the sandhills of North Carolina that are covered with the 
long-leafed pines from which turpentine and tar are made, is the 
finest land in the United States for the growing of early grapes, 
peaches and plums, and a variety of early vegetables, and espe- 
cially sweet potatoes, which can be grown and placed upon the 
Northern market two or three weeks earlier than those grown in 
New Jersey, and on this account, and on account of the health- 
giving qualities of the air*and water of that section, several 
towns are being built up by people from the North and West, 
the larger majority being from the New England States. The 
two most prominent settlements are at Pinebluff and Southern 
Pines, Moore county, N. C. Mr. John T. Patrick, of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, who has induced many people to go 
South, and whose home is at Pinebluff, can give information to 
those wanting to know what has been accomplished by the 
Yankees in the South. 











The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn, 
sends us the following: “The shooters who are ranked first under 
the respective classifications in Sporting Life’s “Trap Shooting 
Review for 1902” all indorse Winchester factory loaded shells. 
This is the third consecutive year that substantially all the prin- 
cipal shooting, honors have been won by shooters shooting 
Winchester factory loaded shells. This speaks a volume for the 
reliability and uniformity of this famous brand of shotgun am- 
munition.” 


Mr. E. J. McMahon, the able manager of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway’s Advertising Department, has sent 
out to the friends of his company a Christmas greeting, felicitous 


in text and apropos in illustration. The Twentieth Century 
Limited, rushing oats the night, forms a heading, while a 
spray of holl , green of leaf and red of be: hold p in the 
for und. The eeting is “Wishing you a New Year filled with 


much joy and gladness, peace and plenty.” 


The Graphine Gun Wad Co., of Muncie, Ind., have placed a 
stock of their wads with J. H. Lau & Co., 75 mbers street, 
New York; with Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
and the Canada trade is supplied through Archie MacFarlane, 1% 
Crescent street, Montreal. 


ica), Ltd., Ni N. J., have issued 
Soratts Pate AE DS al ewark, J "= a 


calendar for ed with rare skill, and 
will be sent to those who apply for it. 


